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HE following observations on burial were made during an expedition to Ooldea 

in August 1939 under the auspices of the Board for Anthropological Research 
of the University of Adelaide and the South Australian Museum. Other relevant 
information and a number of the photographs illustrating this paper were obtained 
from Mr. A. G. Mathews of Ooldea, and his father, Mr. W. H. Mathews of Perth. 
The photographs have now been presented to the South Australian Museum. We 
acknowledge gratefully generous assistance from the Board for Anthropological 
Research towards the cost of illustrating this report.! 

Ooldea Soak [’Juldi’kapi], four miles north of Ooldea Siding on the trans- 
continental railway line, was chosen on account of its unique geographical position, 
on the fringe of the Great Victoria or Western Desert country. It is also a natural 
soak, and visiting natives are always sure of water in a district that is parched. 
Further, it is an important centre for the distribution of certain articles traded 
down the north-western and northern water-hole routes as well as from the southern 
coastal region. According to native information, ‘Juldi has been for centuries the 
meeting place of different tribes whose people congregated there, from time to 
time, to perform their ceremonies. The local natives were members of the ‘Anta- 
‘kirinja tribe, but representatives of far distant tribes—Pitjand’jara, Murunitja, 
"Nangatadjara, Mandjindja and Wirangu—were also present, having congregated 


1 A second expedition to this area has since been made by C. H. and R. M. Berndt, under 
the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, during the period June to November, 
1941. Death, burial, and its associated ritual was again studied. The data set forth in this 
Paper were checked over in the field, and the opinions expressed on certain rites and practices 
substantiated. During this period, native texts relevant to death and several drawings were 
collected, both from the men and the women. A number of details were added to the aspect of 
death and further information on spirit-life and the position of the medicine-man to the deceased’s 
spirit. These will be dealt with at a later date. 
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there on the fringe of white occupation. The ‘Anta’karinja natives had moved 
down from the Everard Ranges along a route which included a series of water-holes, 
to ‘Juldi, and they now form the greater part of the population at the camp. 


With reference to the tribal name ‘Anta’karinja, informants present at Ooldea 
during the recent expedition who belonged to this tribe pronounced the name 
‘Antiy’ari ; in the case of Pitjand’jara, ‘Pidzan’dzara, with Mandjindja, ‘Man- 
‘d3in'd3i. To explain the variation in the pronunciation of many words, it is to be 


remembered that Ooldea has a fluctuating population. These desert people are - 


naturally nomadic and wander north, south, east and west. Consequently members 
of an Ooldea camp would comprise people rightfully belonging to far distant tribes. 
These desert people speak the language of [' Pid3zan’d3zara], although each tribe has a 
dialect peculiar to its area. So that when working with a mixed people, all speaking 
the one language, but lapsing into dialect, one obviously records variations to any 
given word. This will explain the inconsistency in the spelling of certain words which 
will appear in later papers. 


It is important to stress that the present account of the beliefs and practices 
connected with death is not complete ; but it will reveal the general norm for this 
desert region. No anthropologist was available during the period when the deaths 
and burials, communicated by Mr. Mathews, took place and, consequently, the 
important social and individual complications and repercussions arising therefrom 
were not adequately studied. No deaths occurred during the party’s stay at the 
Ooldea Soak. However, data were collected during our visit and the native outlook 
towards death was estimated after long discussions with several reliable ‘Anta’kirinja 
informants. But more work is still to be done before a complete picture of Western 
Desert culture and an understanding of the individual and social significance of death 
can be obtained. 


It is now probably too late to see a burial ceremony in its old and complete form 
amongst the tribal remnants in north-eastern and south-eastern South Australia, 
but it is not too late to study the series of events and the complex beliefs associated 
with death in the north-west of South Australia and the neighbouring regions of 
central and Western Australia.” 


Death. 


Before the impact of European civilization along the fringe of the desert, all 
deaths except those due to a mortal wound received in a centralized fight, and those 


2 A. P. Elkin, “ Beliefs and Practices connected with Death in North-Eastern and Western 
South Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 275-297. He stresses the importance of discussing 
with aboriginal informants their own views on death and what the ensuing customs and rites 
mean to them. This is rendered somewhat difficult because of the nomadic norm of aboriginal 
life, for instance, economic necessity, social attraction or ceremonial obligation. Even death 
itself adds to this mobility ; camp is moved and the deceased’s hut destroyed or left empty ; 
tabu on deceased’s name; and necessity for revenge. 
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of stillborn children, very old men and women, and transgressors of tribal law* 
were believed to have been caused by foreign magical influences. Death by magic 
may be brought about by human as well as by spirit agencies. The spirits are 
called ‘gor:di and ‘mam:u, the latter being grave-spirits* capable of intimidating 
the living. In both cases the agents use magical means to cause the illness and 
subsequent death. The agent may be a sorcerer (’yankan) using methods and 
formule known only to the initiates in magical ritual. But generally speaking any 
adult member of the tribe can practise some forms of magic. 

The important magical rites bringing about death involve the removal of a 
victim’s kidney or caul fat, ‘yart’inj, the insertion of some grass or other substance 
and the closing up the wound so that no mark is visible. The native subjected to 
this magical operation may be restored to consciousness but usually dies some few 
days afterwards.® 

The projective procedure, which is greatly feared, is performed in the following 
manner: The ‘yan’kari uses a pointing-bone made preferably from a bone taken from 
a dead man’s body, since such an origin enhances its potency. He uses this in a 
special manner, either individually or accompanied by a novice, and either chants, 
mutters, or “ thinks ”’ out his formula, keeping all the time in his mind the image of 
his victim. With the correct ritual attitude the performer or performers point or 
throw the bone in the direction of the victim. 

In this region, the pointing-bone may also consist of a piece of wood or animal 
bone at one end of which is attached by gum (’gir:di) some human hair twine 
(‘purtu'rw) recently cut from a deceased man. As soon as the ‘purtu’ru is wound 
round the right arm of the ‘yan’kari the chanting begins. However, the ‘yan’kari 


3 The offences of this class, incurring the death penalty, are comparatively few. They 
include the major crimes against tribal authority, such as incest within the totemic or family 
group; adultery in the case of wife, when her lover may be speared by tribal consent; and 
transgression by woman, child or uninitiated of the law forbidding all but the initiated from 
attending religious ceremonies. An ‘Anta’kirinja informant considered that no native would 
desire another’s death, but if it were agreed to kill the transgressor, the killing would be in the 
nature of a punishment to his spirit who would profit from that experience and, as a result, would 
learn to follow social dictates in the spirit world. 

In the case of theft, an argument merely ensues between the accused and the accuser, which 
is settled by an exchange of goods. Ifa wife should elope with a lover, and the pair be caught, a 
fight may occur between the interloper and the wronged husband. But the man would not be 
killed, only forced to leave the area. The wife would be received back by her husband. Rape 
is rare, and no case was recorded here, but if such did occur, the offender would be compelled 
to leave the locality in which his act took place. 


4 The ‘Anta’kirinja conception of the ’mam-:u is somewhat confused. It may be at one time 
the embodiment of all that the native fears, or just a grave-spirit the lay person must beware of. 
Or again, the deceased’s spirit is called ‘’mam:u, even when it has entered the spirit world. Mothers 
keep their children in order by telling them to behave or the ‘mam:u will bite them in the belly. 
Adults, sitting round the camp-fire at night chatting idly, will start with fright and become 
silent if some thoughtless person should mention the word. 


3 In cases of serious illness and death this magical operation is regarded as the cause. How- 
ever, such a succession of happenings is impossible, but, nevertheless, the sorcerer firmly believes 
that he performs these remarkable operations. A cure can be effected by the medicine-man, 
who by using massage and sleight-of-hand removes an object from the seat of pain. See A. P. 
Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, 1938, pp. 203-5, for a further discussion of the above-mentioned 
sorcery. Cf. also vada sorcery in New Guinea (R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu). 
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must have the “ power ”’ to use it. Adopting the ritual attitude and pointing the 
bone, its “ spirit ’’ enters the victim and eats away his internal organs, soon bringing 
about death. 

The death of a loved parent, child, or relative is mourned over and deeply 
sorrowed for during the time the body is lying in the camp, but there is also a con- 
ventional mourning from the termination of the first burial till that of the re-burial 
some months later. But on a whole, death is viewed philosophically by these 
aboriginal people. When ‘Jandut, an ‘Anta’karinja informant, recently lost his 
little daughter, his attitude may be summed up in his statement, ‘“‘ I am very sorry 
over losing my child, but can one help these things ?”’ Kinship tabu would forbid 
him from attending the burial ceremony or ever visiting the grave. 

The wife of a dying man remains alongside in silence. He tells her he is about 
to die, and gives words of comfort and instruction. Immediately on his death, 
the woman goes outside the hut and commences wailing ; this is taken up by group 
members in the main camp. 

The widow or widower, as the case may be, attends the burial ceremony, but 
parents and children of the deceased do not. The men and women who perform the 
burial ritual are ‘Nanan'daraka to the deceased, that is, they belong either to his own 
generation or to that of his grandparents or grandchildren, though his own brother 
and sister, father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s daughter, and mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter do not take part but stay at the camp with the 
members of the ’Tjanamiltjan (or ‘tarbudu) generation (excepting, in the parent’s 
level, the mother’s brother’s wife, and father’s mother’s brother’s son ; and in the 
children’s level, father’s sister’s daughter son and brother’s son’s wife wha may go). 

The deceased’s wife, his brothers and sisters, father and mother, and all close 
relatives cut off their hair for the period of mourning. From this time onwards the 
deceased’s name is tabu and becomes forgotten by the male members of the group, 
but the women who are apt to gossip about their family, do at times mention it.® 

The deceased’s hut and belongings are burnt or left, and the camp moved after 
the body has been removed and the first burial terminated. 


Preparation of the Corpse. 


The following is general for the tribes of the Great Victoria Desert, for those 
to the north-east and east of Laverton, Western Australia, as well as for those that 
make towards Ooldea. 

As soon as death has occurred, the deceased man’s hair is cut off by a wife’s 
brother (termed ‘maritji), and given to a woman who makes it into a quoit-shaped 
object called ’kilti’kiltt or ‘njun'jun’ba. The hair ring is believed to contain a part 
of the spirit of the deceased. In the case of a woman, it is made by her tribal sister- 
in-law, while her hair is cut by her husband. The deceased’s body is doubled up and 


* It is a joke among men that their women-folk gossip. The restless little black and white 
willy-wagtail (Rhipiduya albiscapa Gould—‘tjinta’tjinta) is called a gossiper, “just like the 
women.” 
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tied, particular care being taken, in the case of a man, to tie his spear arm to the side 
as a precaution against his throwing spears in the afterlife. 


Bunial. 


The following detailed examples recorded under this heading are actual descrip- 
tions of burial rites related by informants at Ooldea and elsewhere in this desert 
region. These are given in full, as some variance from the general norm occurs. 
However, all informants (excepting Wirangu) belonged to the various desert tribes 
allied to the one culture, which may be termed Pitjand’jara. The Wirangu, on the 
other hand, are definitely of the southern coastal people and are included because 
members of that tribe have from time to time wandered in the direction of the 
Ooldea Soak. 

(1) Burial of stillborn child. Among the ‘Anta’karinja a stillborn child is buried 
in a hand-scooped hole by its mother who, after piling sand and soil over it, stamps 
on it and flattens the surface. Dancing round the grave, she chants to assure that 
the baby she has just lost will enter her again, as a spirit-child, and subsequently 
be re-born. More rarely, a stillborn child is eaten by the mother to ensure its re-birth 
in the near future. The same mode of burial is adopted for a young child a few 
weeks old. 


(2) Infanticide. Western Desert informant (communicated by Mrs. A. Johansen; 
who had lived for some years at Ooldea). 

Natives of some tribes of the Great Victoria Desert kill and eat their second 
child, giving the blood and heart to the firstborn. It is believed by the parents that 
they have two children in one. This may happen several times in one family unit 
over a period of years, only a boy and girl being kept. A boy is esteemed far more 
than a girl. A reason given, besides the above, is that aboriginal territory is rapidly 
diminishing, European occupation leaving only the least desirable regions available 
for the natives. The resulting scarcity of food and water is insufficient to support 
large families. 

(3) Infanticide. Wirangu (communicated by the Rev. Hoff). 

Stillborn children and babies less than a month old were sometimes eaten by 
their parents. A Wirangu native, named Old Wombat, who lives near Koonibba is 
reported to have eaten an infant. But he could not be induced to speak about it. 


(4) Re-burial ceremony related by an 'Anta'kirinja informant at Ooldea. The 
re-burial was that of a young child (about three months old) at Ooldea in May 1939.7 


The re-burial party moved through the bush in the direction of the grave till 
they were within about two hundred yards of it. They assembled, formed single 


? A child is never named, in this region, until it is able to walk, because if it were, one would 
run a grave risk of one’s child dying. If one of the ’mam:u were to hear that a very young child 
had been named, it would visit it at night, as it slept, and cause sickness. The ‘mam:u would, 
as an ‘Anta’kirinja informant said, “‘ ‘tuni ‘tuning’ga ‘budtala,”” which means, “ bite (the child) 
in the stomach.” 
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file, and ran towards the grave, encircled it and called “ Ka:/ Ka:!” a number 
of times. 


A man leading the party held in his left hand a shield (‘kudidji or ‘dara:) which 
he brandished to ward off the deceased’s spirit. Men removed the logs covering the 
grave,® there often being some difficulty because of the sand partly burying them. 
The logs, after removal, were placed inside the cleared burial space near the grave. 


One by one every member present, using the same piece of flat wood or wooden 
dish, poured some sand or soil into the open grave. The sand percolated through 
the dry grass, leaves and twigs until the whole excavation was filled. This was then 
smoothed by hand or by a piece of wood and the logs replaced in their original 
position. The members of the party then dispersed and returned to their camps. 
The final ceremony was thus completed. 


(5) Re-burial ceremony of an 'Anta’kirinja child at Ooldea. This rite described 
here took place about October 1939 (communicated by Mr. A. Mathews). 

The re-burial party (comprising members of the first burial party) returned 
to the grave. The men approached from one side, the women from the other, 
both calling ‘‘ Kuh ! Kuh!” and waving small bunches of bushes as though driving 
the spirit of the deceased into the grave. 

Children were then made to lie beside the grave, in pairs, and their calves were 
rubbed with sand taken from the inside of the grave. This was said to make them 
strong and fast runners (Plate V, 15). Women rubbed the legs of children, while 
the latter were lying down or standing up; initiated men rubbed the young men’s 
legs, then their own (Plate VI, 16). All this was directed by an old woman, a tribal 
grandmother (‘pakali) (not a blood relative). After all had been rubbed with the 
grave sand, each member took his or her turn to push earth into the grave (Plate 
VI, 17) until only a saucer-shaped depression remained. Logs were replaced and the 
conical mound left intact on the western side. 

The re-burial party then dispersed and returned campwards. When the members 
arrived, they decorated themselves with white ochre markings and wore head- 
dresses of upright sticks with wood shavings at intervals (Plate VI, 18). An imma 
ceremony was performed to end the mourning rites and re-admit the widow to normal 
social intercourse. 

(6) First burial of Joey, an 'Anta'kirinja man, at Ooldea. Mr. A.'G. Mathews 
(who communicated this material) has attended a number of burials in the desert 
region. He informed us that every one he had seen varied somewhat in detail from 
the others. The burial recorded here was that of a man who was in the prime of 
life and a leader in his group, and that fact would account for the elaborate rites. 

The death occurred during the night of 25th November, 1939, at the native 
camp, about two miles south of the Soak. His wife who was present immediately 
began to wail. This was taken up by the women of the rest of the camp. The body 


* Young children are placed in a saucer-shaped grave at the first burial, leaves and twigs 
being used as a covering and logs placed at the top in the usual position. 
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was then covered with a rug till the morning (at the request of the resident missionary). 
Soon after daybreak, all hair was cut off the deceased’s head, face and body by 
his brother-in-law, ‘maritji, who was assisted by the deceased’s wife ('kuri) and several 
other affinal relatives. The mourners did not cut off their own hair. The body was 
trussed up in a flexed posture, the spear-arm tied. The corpse, carried by men and 
followed by the burial party, was taken to a certain prearranged site. A space 
of about fifty feet by twenty feet was cleared of scrub and swept clean with a branch 
ofatree. In the centre of this place the grave was prepared, a round hole three feet 
in diameter and about five feet six inches deep being dug with wooden dishes. This 
duty was carried out by those of the deceased’s own generation, his brothers-in-law 
and friends. At the bottom of the grave the wall was scooped out a little to accom- 
modate the corpse more easily. The sand removed from the grave was placed to 
the west and made into a conical mound (Plate I, 1). While this was being carried 
out, the bushes destined for the bottom of the grave were warmed over a fire built 
for the purpose (Plate I, 2), and then were carried to the top of the grave, where a 
man, standing inside, received and arranged them as a soft bed for the deceased’s 
body (Plate I, 3). When the bushes were in place, the deceased’s ‘maritji and two 
boys descended into the grave and lay down for a few moments while the former 
massaged the boys’ body and shoulder muscles. For this operation the boys were 
stripped to the waist and the man occupied the position in which the body was 
afterwards placed. This was repeated until all the boys of the burial party had 
been ritually massaged in the grave, thus making the youths “ grow up to be strong 
men,” and “‘ to withstand any attack made by the deceased’s spirit." The man 
then stepped out and two other men got in, while another pair handed the body to 
the former (Plate II, 4). This they placed on its right side in a sleeping position in 
the specially widened base of the grave. The head was towards the east, facing 
north, because the spirit was said to travel in that direction. The deceased's sister- 
in-law (‘kuri) and one girl then got into the grave and lay down for a while. They 
were followed by the widow and another girl (Plate II, 5). After seeing that the 
body was quite comfortable, the widow spoke to her husband’s spirit telling it to 
remain in its grave and not to come “ biting the children.” Following this injunction, 
more bushes were passed down to the widow, who proceeded to cover the body, 
“to keep him warm.” Only the enlarged bottom (the scooped cavity) was filled 
in with bushes and this having been completed, the widow stepped out and men 
placed logs over the top which was covered in turn with branches. Two or three sticks 
whittled in a decorative manner, were stuck in the apex of the conical mound, 
(Plate III, 6). Women and girls then walked round the grave, beating their thighs 
with bushes and calling in staccato “Kuh! Kuh!” (Plate III, 7). They then 
dispersed and went towards camp. When the latter were out of sight, the men 
encircled the grave, beating their thighs and calling ‘‘ Kuh /’’ (Plate III, 8), after 
which they, too, dispersed. In the meantime all adult members who had remained 
in camp had congregated in one place and were lying face downwards, wailing. 
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When within hailing distance of the camp, the burial party called shrilly to the 
other mourners, who answered in a like manner. 


The returning party entered the camp and ran round the mourners, threw 
bushes on them, and afterwards helped each person to rise. All except the burial 
party, who walked away, gave vent to their grief, throwing themselves about and 
wailing vehemently. After about an hour they gradually dispersed to their own 
huts (Plate IV, 9). 


(6a) Re-burial of the same man whose burial is recorded above. This re-burial 
took place on 5th February, 1940. The re-burial party (of forty men, women, and 
children) started off from the main camp and ambled to a site in the bush, about 
three-quarters of a mile to the west of the grave. Here the men stripped to the 
waist and prepared a quantity of whittled sticks for use as head-dresses later on 
(Plate IV, 10). When the short sticks were all ready the party moved by a circuitous 
route towards the grave, and when within a quarter of a mile of it two men went 
forward, running and darting from bush to bush calling shrilly. These were medicine- 
men who will be referred to later in this paper when dealing with their relations 
with the deceased’s spirit. These ‘yankari peered and searched in bushes for the 
spirit of the dead man. From time to time the widow called, awaiting expectantly 
an answer. As the ‘yankari moved up, the others running together called ‘“‘ Guh / 
Guh!”’ (each exclamation ending with a screech), then stopped and continued 
running, keeping behind the former. On reaching the burial site two men squatted 
on either end of the grave and beat the top frantically with bunches of leaves, inter- 
spersing this action with quiverings of the body muscles. While they were per- 
forming this rite, all other members of the party hurried in an orderly manner 
round the grave, throwing bushes on top of it. Women then retired behind some 
trees, while the men squatted round the grave and wailed for some time. In Plate 
IV, 11 the attitude of wailing is indicated ; one hand rests on the sand while the 
other covers the face, the spear-thrower being leant on the shoulder. The logs, 
dry leaves and bushes were then removed from the grave. The logs were placed 
alongside to serve as a firm foothold for the workers and also to prevent sand from 
falling in. After this the boys were brought forward and the initiated men rubbed 
the back muscles of the boys’ legs with sand from the inside of the grave (Plate 
V, 12). Girls were similarly treated by the women, who also rubbed their own legs. 
Women and children retired to the bush while the men rubbed their own legs 
(Plate VI, 16) with the grave sand. The latter then danced round the grave with 
spear-throwers held erect to their foreheads (Plate V, 13) and before calling the women 
and children back, rubbed out their dancing tracks and replaced the logs on the grave. 
On their return each of the women and children poked some sand into the grave with 
a stick (Plate V, 14). The widow stood near the grave holding in her hand a ‘hilts- 
‘kilti or ‘junn'jun'ba made from the hair of her deceased husband. 


When the women had each taken their turn at filling in the grave (Plate VI, 17) 
the men completed it by using their spear-throwers, leaving a neat saucer-shaped 
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basin under the logs. This terminated the final burial and the party dispersed, 
returning to camp, where a short ceremony was then performed. 

Each member of the re-burial party submitted himself to a smoke “ bath” 
by lying over a fire placed in a hole in the ground ; and then he smeared red-ochre 
over his body, marking it with certain designs in white. The women painted white- 
ochre marks round their eyes and down their noses. The period of mourning was 
lifted by this rite, cleansing those who had come in contact with the dead and re- 
admitting them into the communal life. 


(7) Re-burial of a young 'Anta'kirinja woman near Ooldea, as told by ‘Ja:ndut, 
an ‘Anta’kirinja informant. 

Before the party started for the graveside, a large black bird was seen to encircle 
the camp of the group. It was regarded with fear by all and was said to be the spirit 
of the deceased. , 

In the usual way the re-burial party eventually arrived in single file at the grave- 
side. Encircling it, they chanted and exclaimed “ Ka:/ Ka:!” As they ran 
round, they made movements with their hands and arms as if driving the deceased’s 
spirit into the grave. When it was in there, the grave was filled and the logs replaced, 
thus covering the spirit. 

(8) Re-burial of a ‘Nangatadjara man aged about twenty-four. A note by a 
’Nangatjara informant of the Laverton region, Western Australia. 

On approach to the grave, the re-burial party gave a shrill cry, “ Ka:! Ka:!” 
several times. This was given to warn the deceased’s spirit wandering in the vicinity 
of its grave of the approach of the party. In this instance, stated the informant 
who was present, the cry was answered by the spirit in a like manner, all the party 
becoming terror-stricken and huddling together in fear. The informant was sure 
it was not an echo that he had heard.® 

The party started for the grave site, but before reaching it the men and women 
separated, and the two groups then encircled it in single file, the men going to the 
right, the women to the left ; they chanted, met each other as they ran round, and 
returned to the foot of the grave. The men remained at the foot, while the women 
stood together at its head. Two men sat one on each side of the grave and several 
women removed the logs and sand that had fallen in, thus uncovering the bones. 
A ‘yankari, kneeling at the side of the grave, reached down and picked up the 
deceased’s bones, placing them beside him. He then rubbed them clean with sand 
and finally replaced them without any regard to the original skeletal position. The 
bones were then removed and examined for inquest purposes. After the grave had 
been filled in and the conical mound attended to, the re-burial party dispersed. 
A stone dabbed with ochre, or some article placed in a nearby tree, signified to the 


* According to another ‘Nangatadjara informant, the members of the party when going to 
the grave make a noise as if blowing out breath, nearly a whistle, to attract the deceased's spirit. 
On return from the final ceremony they chant and call “‘ Ka: /” 
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passer-by the location of the grave. In this particular case, the top part of an 
ant-hill was placed in a mulga. 

(9) The first burial ceremony of a middle-aged Mandjindja man who died at 
Ooldea in 1932. This was related by a Mandjindja informant from Mount Margaret, 
Warburton Range, Western Australia. He had come down to Ooldea in 1930, and 
now claimed to belong to the ‘Anta’kirinja group. 


Immediately on the death of this man, his wife left the hut in which he had died 
and began wailing. This was taken up in the camp some little distance away by 
the women who had been expecting the summons. Soon afterwards, the deceased’s 
wife’s brother, ‘maritji, cut off all hair from the corpse, including armpit and pubic 
hair. Some of it was made into a ‘hilti’kilti by a tribal sister (‘kayguru) and worn 
as an armlet or hidden away by the deceased’s wife. The remaining strands were 
made by the ‘kayguru into a small ‘wanigi (the replica of the well-known ceremonial 
object, waninga). This ‘wanigi was often made at the conclusion of the first burial 
and a little before the terminating ceremony. A special messenger, who is ‘yanan- 
‘daraka to the deceased, carried the ‘wanigi covered over with leaves so that it could 
not be seen by the uninitiated and women, and took it round to the groups of natives 
related to the deceased by marriage, even distantly and to the third and fourth 
generations back. This wanigi served as a “death notice,” and the messenger 
approaching a group of initiated men uncovered the object and revealed it, mentioning 
at the same time that the husband of a named woman was dead. Because of the 
tabu on the deceased’s name, only that of the wife was uttered. 


After the hair had been cut off, another ‘yanan'daraka man tied the deceased’s 
spear-arm with human hair string as a precaution against his throwing spears. The 
twine encircled the fore-arm and was then twisted and tied securely in figure-of-eight 
fashion to the upper arm. The body was then denuded of all clothing, doubled up 
and tied, while the arm not tied was flexed back so that the hand was placed under 
the head. ‘yanan'daraka men and women then proceeded to a chosen position to 
prepare the grave to receive the corpse. The deceased’s body was carried on a bier, 
constructed of wood and branches, on the shoulders of two bearers who preceded 
the burial party. Women cleared a space of about thirty yards in length and twenty 
yards in breadth, while men dug the grave and collected the logs to be placed over 
the top of it at the conclusion of the burial. The grave was dug facing the deceased’s 
camp, with the head to the east, and the sand or soil from the excavation made into 
a conical mound at the foot on the side opposite to the camp.’ This mound was 
termed the “ kula’’ mound, after Kula, the moon-man who was the first person 
killed by the two ancestral beings, the Wati Kutjara. The sides of the grave were 
smoothed and the bottom flat. 

The burial party (including the widow) which had till this time remained near 
the corpse outside the clearing, lighted a smoke-signal which could be seen by the 


© In an example at Ooldea the conical mound was placed at the head of the grave in such a 
manner that the corpse would be looking towards his camp. 
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mourners at the camp. This was a sign that they might know that the interment 
was about to take place, and they then began to wail more loudly. 

During that time, two very old women seated near the corpse wailed incessantly, 
while the widow moved towards the grave. Women then collected soft grass, fresh 
green leaves, and twigs with which to line the grave so that it would be comfortable 
for the deceased. Other things were piled nearby in readiness to be placed over the 
corpse when it was laid to rest ; but before being placed in the grave they are warmed 
over a fire, and retained near it till required so that the deceased would not be cold 
during his sojourn there. Grass was not warmed. The widow then stepped into 
the grave, which was about knee deep, and very carefully arranged the bed of grass. 
She tested it to ascertain whether it would be sufficiently comfortable to receive her 
husband, and after having been satisfied, she inserted a wooden pillow (a simply 
shaped piece of wood cut to the required length) and then stepped out in order to 
complete the lining of the grave. When the latter was finished, she again descended 
and lay for a few minutes in the posture which the corpse would occupy. After she 
had got out of the grave, a similar procedure was followed by others, the object being 
to make an indentation in the lining so that it will almost fit the body. Then the 
widow re-entered the grave and lay down as much to one side of the depression as 
possible, while two men lowered the body down nearly on top of her, “ as husband 
and wife should be,” that is, in an embracing attitude, only the former was of course 
trussed up. The widow might also put her arm out to receive her husband’s body 
so that they would be facing one another, side by side, in a sleeping position. After 
having arranged the corpse in a comfortable position, as if the latter were sleeping, 
she stepped out from the grave. 

The attendant women then brought the warm things to the widow, who covered 
the whole body, filling the grave, the face being covered last. After that the men 
placed heavy logs horizontally over the grave, being careful not to disturb its sides, 
otherwise the sand would readily run in and cover the newly placed leaves. The 
widow then placed a broken spearshaft into the top of the mound at the foot 
the grave. 

The ceremony now being completed, the two old women ceased wailing. If 
there were trees near the grave, a blanket or fork-shaped branches placed stem 
uppermost would be hung as a warning to passers-by that a burial had taken place 
not far away. After the women had picked up the remaining bundles of leaves, the 
whole party, preceded by the widow, ran round the grave in single file calling “ Wa: ! 
Wa: !”’ a number of times, so indicating to the spirit of the deceased that they had 
finished the ceremony. The burial party then dispersed and returned campwards, 
gossiping generally. 

On the notification by smoke-signal, the mourners at the camp (who had already 
painted themselves with pipe-clay, yellow and red ochre), then arranged themselves 


11 A stick is put into the mound in the case of a woman's burial. This is probably suggestive 
of the yam-stick, a symbol of aboriginal women’s duties. 
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spoke-wise round the foot of a big mulga tree, every person lying face downwards, 
his head towards the tree. They wailed incessantly, while remaining packed closely 
together. The returning burial party, when within about half a mile from the main 
camp, gave a shrill cry to attract the mourners’ attention, notifying them of their 
approach, this being repeated several times until a response was forthcoming. Then 
the members of the burial party broke into a run and rushed through the camp to 
the prostated mourners, quickly covering them with the twigs and leaves brought 
back from the vicinity of the grave, the mourners remaining covered for about five 
minutes. Then the burial party lifted each person to a sitting posture, the mourners 
having thus become revived after their contact with the burial covering. Both the 
mourners and members of the burial party then dispersed to their individual camps, 
wailing all the time. At this period in the obsequies many close relatives of the 
deceased may throw themselves to the ground, cutting themselves deeply, and men 
and women may rend their European clothing and mourn bitterly. This conventional 
mourning is said to attract the attention of the deceased’s spirit who is gratified by 
being properly mourned. Some little time afterwards the whole camp was moved, 
while the individual hut of the deceased was pulled down and his possessions burned 
(including his weapons). There is a tabu on the deceased’s name as well as his goods. 

For instance, a new blanket had been given him a few days before, but at his 
death this was returned to the resident missionary. Four years later this missionary 
offered it to another member of the same tribe to which the dead man belonged, 
but the native would not receive it, as he was aware of its previous ownership. 

(10) First burial of a Murunitja woman at Ooldea, by the 'Anta'kirinja group. 
The death of two women of the local group occurred in May 1940 and was reported 
by Mr. Mathews. One, dying just after dark, was buried at once, while the other 
who died about mid-day the following day, received the full burial recorded here. 

Immediately after death, the corpse was trussed up and wrapped in old clothing, 
tied with pieces of rope. The burial party moved off quickly in the direction of the 
grave, different members ail taking their turn in carrying the body, being careful that 
no fluid should drop on them. 

The widower and his brother preceded the party to the burial site and began 
to dig the grave, which was rounded and about two feet six inches deep, excluding the 
widened cavity at the bottom. This type of burial was explained by the fact that 
the deceased’s husband had come from Karonie, Western Australia. The cleared 
space was about eighteen feet by twelve. 

Bushes were placed in the grave, and men climbed in to arrange them so as to 
be comfortable to receive the deceased’s body. However, although the men took 
the initiative here, the women were loud in their instructions. The widower placed 
the corpse reverently in the usual sleeping position (head east, facing north), while 
the group closed round it, exclaiming ‘‘ Guh ! Guh!” several times until the body 
was in the correct posture. Men again stepped into the grave and knelt across the 
corpse and shouted in its upturned ear, ‘‘ We are going back to the camp. We 
have many friends there. Make your ‘gor:di remain at the grave, not letting it 
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frighten small children. We will look after your little daughter.” The widower 
stepped in after the others had got out and, embracing his wife, placed his waistcoat 
carefully over the body to keep it warm. The grave was then filled in with bushes, 
the logs being placed at the top with branches between. The party dispersed and 
the first burial was terminated. 

When the members of the burial party who had touched the corpse returned to 
camp, they threw away all their clothing because it had come in contact with the 
dead and had thereby become sacred. This casting off, a rite in itself, de-sanctified 
the wearer, bringing him again within the sphere of ordinary life. 

The missionary had trouble in finding new clothes for them. One man, in the 
first place, took off everything excepting his trousers so that he was able to keep the 
remainder of his clothing, which he put on after the ceremony. 

(11) Wirangu burial. The Wirangu inter their dead in the following manner. 
The deceased’s belongings are put with him, the grave is filled in at once and a small 
mound raised over it. The mourners return about a month later to clear the ground 
around the grave and to make a fire there for the deceased. 

The Streaky Bay horde interred their dead in a sitting posture, facing east, 
wearing all their clothing, and filled in the grave at once with grass, boughs and earth. 
A semi-circular mound was raised at the back of the grave, and a fire was kept burning 
for two or three days on the front part of the grave, that is, in front of, though above, 
the sitting corpse. The reason given for this custom was to discover the spirit which 
otherwise would walk about and injure the survivors. The obsequies usually ended 
in a fight. 

The southern horde of the Kukata, most probably allied to the Wirangu whose 
territory they adjoined, buried with the deceased all his weapons and placed a digging 
stick on the grave to keep evil spirits away ; a drinking vessel was also added for 
his use. 

(12) A Wirangu grave. The burial described here, from information supplied 
by Mr. N. B. Tindale, was that of a middle-aged woman named ‘M’arbuni, whose 
skeleton is in the possession of the South Australian Museum. The grave was 
located in the scrub near Penong. When excavated it revealed the skeleton lying 
on its right side, facing east, the head to the south. The arms were flexed back 
towards the face, but without touching it. The body had been placed in the grave 
in a contracted position, about three feet below the surface, being wrapped in 

European clothing and bagging; while a layer of leaves and bushes about three 
inches deep had been laid on top. Several implements and two wooden dishes, one 
at the foot and one at the head, had been placed on the mound, and at one time these 
dishes had contained food for the deceased’s spirit. Formerly at the head of such a 
grave a spear would have been stuck in the ground. 

(13) Burial by the Wirangu and southern Kukata (Kokota). The following note 
was communicated by the Rev. Hoff. 

The grave was shallow, about three to four feet deep, and the body placed in a 
sitting posture, with the knees almost touching the chest and the back against the 
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wall. The bottom of the grave had a layer of soft leaves and boughs. The right 
arm was raised, the elbows bent so that the hand (palm outwards) shielded the face, 
but did not touch it. The meaning of this, stated an old informant, was “ ‘I/gu 
‘winigu !”’ or “ Dingo, go away!” The body was then covered with leaves and 
boughs so that the earth did not come in contact with it. The grave was filled up 
finally with sand and soil. Another informant told Mr. Hoff that the tribe re- 
assembled near the grave several days after the burial. The burial party, including 
children, held a ceremony at the graveside and walked over the mound. The coming 
into contact with the grave soil was believed by them to be beneficial. 


(14) Wurangu 'Anta'kirinja burial at Ooldea. Details regarding this burial 
were communicated by Mrs. A. Johansen of Eyre’s Peninsula. It took place 
at Ooldea several years ago and is believed to be partly Wirangu in origin, although 
it has several characteristics peculiar to that of the ‘Anta’kirinja. The name of the 
deceased’s tribe was unknown. The burial was that of a young man aged about 
thirty who was killed because he had transgressed a tribal law. During sleep one of 
his arms had been pricked with a poisoned bone dagger and within two weeks he was 
dead, dying in great pain. Denuded of European clothing he was carried by two men, 
accompanied by the burial party, for about two miles east of the main camp. A 
considerable space was cleared and then the women dug a round hole about four feet 
across and six feet deep. Men tied the corpse with strong creepers, the knees were 
brought in a flexed posture to the nose, and the arms tied to the side of the legs. 
The legs were broken, so that the spirit would not be able to leave the grave. 


The deceased’s wife and wife’s sister arranged green bushes, warmed in a fire, 
at the bottom of the grave and made a depression for the body. With little ceremony 
the corpse was lowered into the grave and placed in a squat or sitting posture, unusual 
in the Ooldea region. The two women got in and lay near the corpse, one on each 
side of it, for about three minutes. They then got out and filled in the grave with 
bushes and twigs, the men putting logs across the top and bushes between. The 
burial party danced round, encircling the grave once and then hurriedly left. 


The deceased’s relatives and other members of his tribe came back to Ooldea 
about a month later, and satisfied the natives there that the ground on which their 
fellow tribesman had died had now become purified by the burning of hishut. Certain 
members proceeded to the grave, wailing and cutting their bodies. It was then 
filled in with earth and the final rite completed. 


(15) Note by 'Kwana, a Wirangu, now at Ooldea on final burial ceremony of a man. 
The terminating ceremony cited was probably influenced by ‘Anta’kirinja custom. 
The re-burial party returned to the grave, and men removed the logs carefully. 
Women uncovered the corpse by taking out the leaves and branches. The body 
was stil] in a state of decomposition, the stench being almost overpowering. Men, 
women, and children stood at the side of the grave waiting their turn. Then, in 
pairs, they climbed into the grave, one at each end of the body, and rubbed the 
putrefying matter over their own bodies. This was carried out by all those present, 
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those who had performed this rite standing in a separate group near the head of the 
grave. 

Upon completion of this communion, the men filled in the grave and replaced 
the logs. The group then departed to a place about a half mile from the previous 
burial site and there lit a fire, piling on green leaves. In this way a thick smoke was 
obtained in which all members of the burial party stood, cleansing themselves from 
their contact with the putrescent corpse. They then painted themselves with white 
ochre and charcoal and proceeded to the main camp where a terminating ceremony 
was held. 


Discussion on Burial. 


From the above accounts the general norm will be found to be the following. 
The deceased’s hair is removed at death, and he is doubled up and, in the case of 
a man. tied with the spear-throwing arm bound to the side. His camp and belongings 
are destroyed. The body, carried to a chosen site, is placed in a shallow grave 
on a bed of leaves, with the head to the east. In the case of the ’Anta’kirinja people 
at Ooldea the grave has a round opening of about three feet in diameter and six 
feet deep, while the Mandjinja, near Laverton (who have also come down to Ooldea), 
make it oblong and about two feet deep. A peculiar feature in the ‘Anta’kirinja 
mode of burial is the widened, scooped out, cavity in which the corpse is placed 
at the bottom of the grave. The grave is not filled in with sand or earth, but is 
covered instead with leaves and bushes, logs being placed on top. The conical 
mound, common to the Laverton and Ooldea regions, links the present with the 
past. It is the Auda mound, named after the moon-man, who was the first man to be 
killed by the creative ancestral beings. These dictated the above manner of burial, _ 
and metamorphosed their victim, Kula, into a conical mound. The presence of the 
sand mound alongside a grave to-day is a reminder to all of this mythological drama 
of ‘Tjurkur (ancestral, or eternal dream time) translated into religious dogma. 


After a period varying from three months to two years, the same group returns 
to the grave and removes the deceased’s remains. According to the district and 
tribe, the deceased’s bones are either (a) not removed at all, (b) removed, cleaned 
and replaced, or (c) the decomposing body merely uncovered. At the same time, 
contact is made with the decomposing body, members of the burial party rubbing 
the fluids on themselves. If the bones are uncovered and removed preparatory to 
being cleaned, sand from the inside of the grave is rubbed on their legs. The grave 
filled in with earth and sand is finally covered with heavy logs, probably placed there 
to keep out dogs. 

In examples (14) and (15) there is a clash in custom, the Wirangu being clearly 
influenced by the more dominant culture of the Pitjand’jara peoples. The former 
inter their dead by burying all the deceased’s belongings with him, filling in the 
grave at once and raising a small mound over it. Mourners return later and clear 
the ground around the grave, making a fire for the deceased’s spirit. 
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Economic Aspect of Burial. 

Because of the interdependence of economics, art, and religion, no complete 
understanding of death and its subsequent rites may be formulated unless the 
‘ economic aspect incurred be considered. Of this important situation, we at present 
Be know little. True, those who bury the deceased expect in turn to be buried by the 
a latter’s relatives and friends. So that if the deceased is a ‘’yanan'daraka man, he is 


When the tribal sister hands over the ‘njun'jun'ba (death-token) to the widow 

there is an exchange of presents. Also in the case of the deceased being a married 
woman, the widower receives at a terminating ceremony his ‘njun’jun'ba and there 
; is an exchange of presents. 
; Further, at the conclusion of the first burial, as well as the re-burial, the affinal 
relatives and friends who participated are “ paid,”’ or receive presents from the 
deceased’s blood relatives. Male relatives give spears, headbands or pearl-shell ; 
while females give wooden dishes, wombat-fur twine or other articles. 


ee buried by those of his own generation, or of his grandparent’s and grandchildren’s 
¥ (with certain exceptions) ; those of his son’s and father’s generation, ‘tjanamiltjan, 
z remaining at the camp (with certain exceptions) mourning. However, this is more 
2 of an obligation relating to the kinship system, not incurring an actual economic 
arrangement. 


The Widow or Widower. 


a. The widow or widower has the most important emotional part to play in the 

ag obsequies following the death of the spouse. He is more vitally affected and obviously 
feels the loss far more than do the other relatives. Let us outline briefly the sequence 
of events incurred by the death of a husband. The widow, at the death-bed, 
experiences real grief. Her outward expression of it, wailing, is heart-felt, not 
conventional, as it is with most of the affinal relatives and friends who take up the 
first cry of her sorrow. She is nearby when her deceased husband’s hair is cut, the 
strands of which are made into a ‘kilts’kilti (Laverton), nandindi (Warburton Range) 
and ‘njun'jun'ba (Ooldea). When the corpse is carried to its last resting place, the 
widow follows behind the bier wailing. At the graveside she may be excluded from 
certain duties, and her réle is chiefly that of first mourner. She makes a comfortable 
bed of leaves in the grave to receive her husband’s body, and when the latter is placed 
therein she lies with it in a sleeping posture or leaning over it with one hand on the 
ground beyond the corpse. Speaking to it, she tells her husband’s spirit that she 
is now a free woman (although she cannot yet marry); that he must not trouble 
the small children ; that he will be properly mourned over ; and she assures him 
that he will be comfortable. At camp again she mourns bitterly, even somewhat 
fanatically, throwing herself to the ground and often inflicting severe wounds upon 
her body. In the intervening period, till the final ceremony, the re-burial, she is 
“ marked” as a widow. She must abstain from sexual intercourse, speak respect- 
fully of her late husband, and at intervals mourn. During this time the njsun'jun’ba 
is retained by the tribal sister. 
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Among the tribes east of Laverton the deceased’s father (own or tribal) sends 
for the widow. A meeting is arranged at which the “sister ”’ calls the latter to 
come for the ‘kilti’kiltt, There is an exchange of presents between the two, and the 
widow puts the death-token on the arm of one of her tribal sisters as a request to the 
latter to visit the corpse for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the death. 
Eventually the widow regains the object and wears it until it is disposed of at a 
water-hole where Wonambi, the mythical water-serpent, eats it. She can then 
malty. 

At Ooldea, as recorded in case No. 6, the widow, after a certain period has 
elapsed, accompanies the re-burial party to the grave where she has certain duties 
to perform. When the logs are replaced over the grave and the women return from 
the bush she stands alone and is handed the ‘njun'jun’‘ba by her tribal sister.12 There 
is an exchange of presents between the two. This is the first time she has seen it, 
though it has been kept in the camp since its making. She must retain it for a number 
of years (four or five), depending on usage, wearing it as an armband. In that time 
she may pass it on to any friend or newcomer to her camp, who accepting temporary 
possession of it must also observe the obligations attached, namely to wail over it. 
After a certain period it is returned to the widow. 


In the case of a widower, the njun'jun’ba is retained by him ; if an unmarried 
girl dies, her betrothed receives it ; or if a boy dies, it goes to his tribal brother- 
in-law if he is betrothed, or if not, to a tribal brother. 

Finally, when the njun'jun'ba is nearly worn out, the possessor either buries it, 
hides it in a rabbit’s burrow, or throws it into a water-hole associated with the huge 
mythical snake called Wonambi. This snake lives in the water-hole and swallows 
the death-token. 

The njun'jun'ba is endowed with curative properties, as it is said to retain a 
power from the deceased’s spirit. Applied in a certain manner to the affected part 
of a sick person’s body, it brings relief. Professor Elkin mentions that great care 
must be taken of it lest it be lost, seeing that the deceased’s spirit is in it, for the 
spirit sacramentally, as it were, through the hair-token, must be finally delivered 
to the mythical water-serpent. 


The widow, as a rule, does not marry till about two years after the re-burial. 
In fact, at Ooldea, she prefers not to re-marry at all. Should she, however, it must 
be to her deceased husband’s own brother ; if not the eldest (‘kuda), then to a younger 
(‘malanj), whether own or tribal. Later, after the inquest and divination of her late 
husband’s murderer, she is formally handed over to her new husband by her father 
or brother. 


In the case of a widower, the period of mourning is not so long. 


12 According to another ‘Anta’kirinja informant, this object is often handed to the widow 
when the re-burial party move towards the grave. 
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Inquest. 


The inquest is usually initiated at the widow’s request. It is she and her 
husband’s relatives who wish to bring the sequence of events at death to a conclusion. 
Upon the culmination of the revenge expedition or if the death-debt has been settled 
by a receipt of presents, the widow may re-marry and the relatives can settle down 
to a normal camp life. 


The request for an inquest must be made publicly, as the actual ceremony and 
the subsequent revenge is of social significance. The inquest consists of an examina- 
tion of the deceased’s bones by the ‘yankari, who decides how the death was brought 
about, and by whom ; or the “ murderer’s ” name may be revealed to the widow in 
a vision, or by consultation with the local 'yankari to whom it is made known by 
his spirit-mate. 


Revenge. 


Once the murderer’s name is revealed by an inquest, the revenge expedition 
(‘won’mala) may be brought into action, This is sent out by the elders of the group 
affected by the death. A ceremony is held before starting ; the performers, painted 
in coloured ochres and charcoal, may temporarily exchange wives with one another. 
The men concerned wear emu-pad shoes ('tjina’wipia or ‘wipi'ala) so that their tracks 
cannot be recognized. The shoes are made up of a base of emu feathers interwoven ; 
a middle band of wombat fur, and a top band of woven rabbit fur. The illustration 
in Plate VI, 19 shows an avenger wearing the shoes. 


Before starting out, the members of the party, wearing such shoes, have their 
little toes heated in a fire and “ twisted” (dislocated) by men who are ‘tjanamiltjan 
to them. This dislocation is a magical rite ; it helps the little toe “‘ to see,”’ thus 
guiding the avenger. The party may be accompanied by a medicine-man who 
performs a certain magical rite over the victim, bringing him back to life for a little 
while, perhaps long enough to get back to the camp. This form of magic is similar 
to that practised by the ’yankari when he obtains a victim’s caul-fat. Its existence 
was only known to the ‘Anta’kirinja group at Ooldea, who had not used it for several 
generations. However, they attributed it to other desert tribes with which they 
came in contact. The party, after having killed the murderer, returns to camp, and 
its members decorate themselves in a distinctive manner. At the announcement 
of the murderer’s name at the inquest, the consequent revenge may be averted 
by a settlement of goods given to the wronged relatives of the deceased. 


Among the ‘Anta’kirinja, an expedition may have only one member who is 
chosen by the tribal elders to track down the murderer. At its conclusion the two 
families or groups concerned are again on good terms with each other. A murderer’s 
name, among the Wirangu, is divined by a dream and the revenge expedition is 
similar to that held by the tribes of the desert region. 
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The Murderer. 


The murderer may be an extremely unfortunate man; however, there is a 
certain advantage to be derived from this position. He is credited with having used 
powerful magic and having had intercourse with malignant spirits. He is feared, 
and this fear gains for him extra social prestige. He may even avert the supreme 
penalty of death incurred by the revenge by handing over certain goods to the 
deceased’s relatives and by the temporary exchange of wives of his group with those 
of the wronged. But in most cases the accusation against him is incorrect and he has 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the deceased’s death. The position is arranged, 
on a scapegoat created to placate the spirit of the deceased. Usually the 

‘‘ murderer ”’ is of another group or tribe than that to which the dead man belonged. 
If he happens to be of the same group, enmity towards the deceased is — by 
common social knowledge. 

In some cases, the deceased is really murdered by the accused, or if the murder 
does not actually take place, the potential murderer believes that it did. This 
interesting state was observed at Ooldea. Nien, an ‘Anta’kirinja, believed that he 
had murdered a man, yet according to all other authentic information he had not. 
He related the following experience of a “ murder.’’ When setting out to kill his 
victim, he would take out his ‘wipi’ala shoes from their hiding place and secretly 
warm the little toe of one foot in his camp fire. Then, putting on the ‘wipz’ala, he 
would start on his lone expedition. Arriving at the place where his victim was out 
hunting, he would creep up silently behind him and kill him by spear. On returning 
to his camp he would remove his slippers, hide them, and mixing with his friends, 
talk casually. This would provide an alibi for him when accused. When the 
victim did not return to camp, a party would be sent out to track him down. They 
would only see feather marks of the ‘wipi’ala, the footprint being obscured and 
unidentifiable. The body, taken back to the camp, is afterwards buried the inquest 
following as soon as possible. However, the murderer is not always secretive enough 
in the putting on, and the hiding of, his ‘wipfi’ala shoes ; someone is sure to see him 
in the act. The observer of this action tells the deceased’s brother, brother-in-law, 
or nearest relative, who begins the inquest at once and instigates the revenge 
expedition unless settlement is forthcoming. 


The Deceased’s Spirit. 


The beliefs concerning the deceased’s spirit current in the Ooldea region are 
many and not altogether consistent. In fact, the whole subject of spirit life requires 
further investigation. The following is a brief outline. 

The deceased’s spirit is usually called ‘gor:di, although a frightening grave-spirit 
may be termed ‘mam:u. At death and the subsequent removal of all hair from the 
corpse, part of the deceased’s spirit enters the ‘njun'jun’ba which eventually finds 
its way to a totemic site, usually to a pool where Wonambi swallows it. When the 
corpse is interred, the burial party drives the ‘gor:di into the grave. The widow, too, 
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when lying in the grave, speaks to her husband’s spirit, telling it not to hurt certain 
people. A case is recorded of a man jumping into the grave of a very old woman 
and shouting in her upturned ear, ‘‘ You keep down—do not come out again—do not 
haunt little children.” 

Contrary to the above examples, the belief is current that the ‘gor:di does not 
enter the grave at all, but remains within the cleared space round the grave. How- 
ever, during the actual re-burial rite, it wanders in the nearby bush. A Mandjindja 
informant said that the ‘gor:di enters the grave at a first burial, only coming out at 
night. 

According to several ‘Anta’kirinja informants a man has five component spirits, 


making one entity. These spirits are situated in different parts of the body, one _ 


under the solar-plexus, one under each knee-cap, and one in each elbow. 

Grave-spirits may be heard at night. They cannot, however, be seen, but 
make their presence known by the “ swish ”’ of a current of air, or a long-drawn howl 
and sometimes are represented by birds, such as the curlew, because of its mournful 
cry ; the large crow, because it sometimes attacks children ; certain black birds ; 
and a green bird, because of the ring round its neck resembling the njun’jun’ba. 

The re-burial party, when approaching the grave attracts the attention of the 
spirit. The ‘yankari and widow have special powers in communicating with the 
"gor:di. They may call ‘‘ Kuh!” ; “ Guh!” or “ Ka!” in “ spirit language ” to 
attract its attention and tell of their approach. Upon hearing, the ‘gor:di hides in 
the nearby bush. 

The Wirangu believe that the deceased’s spirit rests on the digging-stick placed 
on the mound of the grave ; a fire is built for its warmth ; food placed on the grave ; 
and the deceased’s possessions interred with the corpse for the spirit’s use. 

Kwana stated that the spirits remained the sex they were in human life. When 
he was asked what a spirit looked like, he was unable to answer, but added, ‘‘ Them 
all about ; can’t see him, only some old men see him.” 


The Medicine-Man and the Deceased’s Spirit. 


At the time our party was at the Ooldea Soak, there were three medicine-men or 
‘yankari in the group. It is the ‘yankari who is the only member who has actual 
converse with the ‘gor:di, although the widow may see it at certain times. 

When approaching the grave, at re-burial, there is a certain ceremony described 
in case (6a), when two ‘yankari go ahead of the party and try to catch the spirit. 
Only one ‘yankari will be able to see it, neither one knowing whether his confederate 
will be the one to find it. But he who is fortunate in seeing and catching it, puts it 
on his own chest. It does not actuallly enter the man, but stays close to the ‘yankari 
to be a ‘“‘ mate’ to his own spirit. It will help him in his duties and he will be able 
to send it long distances to gain information, valuable to himself and ‘his society. 


R. M. BERNDT 
T. HARVEY JOHNSTON 
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1. Digging the grave (note sand being thrown out) and building the conical mound. In 

the foreground lie bushes to be placed in the grave, and, in the background, other members 

of the burial party are clearing the adjacent area. 2. W arming leaves for the inside of 

the grave. 3. Warm leaves being passed down to a man who stands in the grave and 
arranges them as a soft bed to receive the deceased’s body. 
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4. The body, wrapped and bound in European clothing, is passed to two men in the 
grave who place it in position. The widow, on the right, looks on. 5. Two girls and a 
woman in the grave, one being lifted out. 
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Completed grave in the foreground, conical mound with decorated sticks at rear. 
Women perambulating the grave. 8. Men passing round the grave at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. Mound on right. 
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LAW AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN THE ABELAM TRIBE, 
NEW GUINEA 


By PuHyLiis M. KABERRY 
(Continued from Vol. XII, No. 1) 


HIS then is the milieu of kinship relations within which the individual grows to 

maturity. The early period of education is of importance in illuminating those 
sanctions on which traditionally defined rights and obligations are based. These 
relationships are established at birth ; they are reinforced later through much social 
contact, common interests and affection. The boy and girl learn the standards 
of behaviour which are approved by the community ; they come to accept these as 
right and traditional. They see how those who deviate from these norms create 
disturbances in the village and usually have to suffer from the strained relationships 
that result. On the other hand, those who work hard, who fulfil their obligations 
to others, are held in esteem and spoken of with approval. Even in childhood an 
individual is able to evaluate certain types of conduct, and I have often heard young 
children condemn adults who broke taboos, committed adultery, stole and who were 
lazy and quarrelsome. In our own society such remarks might be taken as old- 
fashioned, as impertinent, or as a mere echo of opinions voiced by their elders. But 
in Kalabu the activities of the adults do not constitute a remote world. Children 
spend much of their time in the company of their parents and older relatives ; they 
work with them, and hence such judgments are based on practical experience and 
indicate a maturity of outlook that is absent in children of a similar age in our own 
community. A child is fed, of course, by his parents and occasionally by other 
relatives, and although at the age of ten he may be given a plot of his own, he is not 
in a position to requisition the labour of others on his own behalf. He is largely 
identified with the interests of his parents ; he assists them in their obligations to 
others, and he indirectly benefits when they receive help in return. Nevertheless 
from an early period he is treated as a responsible individual. He is instructed in 
his duties to his kindred and when he fails is severely reprimanded and 
perhaps beaten. But there are more positive inducements to conformity. His 
efforts to acquire skill receive praise; his assistance is of economic value and 
in return he receives food. He has every incentive to play his part in a 
community where co-operation is essential if the individual is not only to maintain 
himself and his dependents, but also to acquire prestige as a gardener and maker 
of feasts. The adults themselves are mindful of the example which they set their 


5] have to thank Yale University for a Sterling Fellowship, which has enabled me to 
complete the later portions of this paper. 
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children : ‘‘ We must display yams, we must hold feasts, so that our sons will learn 
our customs and do the same.” As the boy grows to maturity he is drawn more and 
more closely into the system of rights and obligations which provide the basis for 
social activities. He slowly establishes himself as a good worker, as one who can be 
relied on to render assistance when necessary. With marriage his commitments 
increase, but he can now claim some return for his services in the past. His marriage 
and that of his sister bring him into close contact with individuals to whom previously 
he has referred as bagna tagwa or bagna ndu, that is, just a woman or just a man. 
Marriage is not simply a matter of a man and woman setting up a household and 
making their own gardens. Both have their duties to their kin and are expected to 
fulfil these for the rest of their lives. The woman will still help her brotlier, sister 
and parents. The man has his duties to his relatives in which he will now be aided 
by his wife. Hence a situation is created in which there must be much mutual 
adjustment within a large group of people, and this is reflected in the laws of marriage 
and in the choice of a spouse. 


Marriage. 


Marriage with close relatives and within the clan is proscribed among the Mamu- 
Kundi, though union with a cross-cousin is permitted among the Shamu-Kundi (a 
section of the western Abelam speaking a slightly different dialect). The ritual 
sanction is not particularly marked, except in so far as this rule like all others was 
established by Wala (spirits) in the past. But union between these relatives is 
morally condemned and ridiculed, and when I quoted instances of other tribes 
allowing it, my informants remarked caustically: ‘‘ Oh, they marry anyway. We 
have our own fashion. I do not like to marry my mother, my sister, my daughter, 
my cross-cousin. I am ashamed.” Sometimes marriage with a clan sister or cross- 
cousin has occurred, and I was told that there were disputes at the time, though 
eventually the arrangements were accepted, because a strong mutual attraction 
had overridden all the protests of relatives. But the individual is trained to look 
outside the proscribed group for a wife, and the majority conform to the traditional 
rules. 

A boy begins to court a girl during adolescence, giving her presents of tobacco 
and armbands from time to time, and receiving small net bags in return. There is 
much scope for personal choice, and good appearance is of some importance. Never- 
theless, practical considerations are not overlooked. A woman desires a husband 
who is an energetic gardener, who is generous, equable in temperament and ambitious. 
A man wants a wife who is a good cook, who will look after his pigs, work hard in the 
gardens and bear him children. When these qualifications are lacking, relatives will 
try to intervene and point out the disadvantages of the union. Sometimes they are 
successful, and I was given two examples in which the woman was rejected because 
of her laziness. Bundipiwa was one of them ; she eventually married a clan brother, 
Kwandjui, and both were regarded with some contempt. He was soft-voiced and 
gentle in his manner but frequently shirked his responsibilities, though he was always 
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specious in his excuses. He had been indentured, and while I was in the village he 
was imprisoned for three months, together with some other men. But whereas the 
relatives of the latter looked after the interests of the absentees, Kwandjui's yams. 
received scant and belated attention. His own wife, while he was away had two 
affairs with other men. His case was an example of the sanctions underlying rights. 
and obligations and of the consequences which result from persistent evasion. He 
was not actually ostracized, but he found it difficult to get help in his garden ; his 
houses were decayed, and he played a very minor réle in the yam exchanges. He 
was discontented with his lot, and was seriously considering indenturing again. 

A woman marries after she has reached puberty, providing her fiancee has 
built a house, for which he requires the assistance of his relatives. Their consent to 
the union is thus important ; moreover, rings are generally given to the bride’s 
parents, and in this matter, too, the groom must receive some aid from his father and 
mother. In the formal accounts of marriage, rings were always mentioned as part 
of the contract, but my informants disagreed about the number which should be 
given and suggested various explanations for the differences in procedure. One 
man said: ‘‘ If a woman likes me, she marries me and I give three rings ; if I ‘ pull’ 
her then I give five.” Another, aged about twenty-two, had only sent one ring to 
his brother-in-law, and his reason was: “I am only a young man; I am not a big 
man, I have not plenty of rings.” Still another, who was an important man in the 
community, told me he had given five, and offered the explanation: ‘“ For a bad 
woman I give three rings ; for a good woman I give five.” Judging from these and 
other statements which I obtained, I am inclined to think that each man rationalized 
for his own particular case. Those who had given only a small number never 
admitted that their wives were “‘ bad,’’ but stressed the fact that on account of their 
youth they could not be expected to have many rings. On the other hand, those 
who had paid five emphasized their importance and their wealth. They decried 
those who gave less, and pointed out that other women were not so desirable as their 
own wives. 

When I demanded why rings changed hands at all, my informant would say : 
“If I don’t give rings, my affinal relatives will be angry with me. My wife will not 
look after my pigs.” Another man described what would happen if he tried to marry 
without making the gift: Mamu-ga nana tagwanyan kweinago mina:t? Yua nag 
keig tiya mina. Ratei, wiya-ndu. Yua kwet-tagnet, ratet, watitet, wiya-ndu. wuna 
wo: Wa marak. Wuna:t tiyag wuna mu. Wuna:t wiyau marek. ‘ Why should we 
give our daughter to you? You do not give us aring. If she stays with me, her 
father fights me. If rings have been given, she stays with me. If he abuses and 
fights me, I say: ‘ You cannot talk. You have given me my thing [wife]; you 
cannot fight me’.”” In other words the rings provide a sanction for the marriage ; 
where none are given, the girl’s relatives have some justification for their grievance 
against her husband ; where rings are accepted, then they have no right to quarrel 
with him. The rings thus set a seal on the marriage ; they define the status of man 
and wife, and establish relations with her kin, in which they are expected to co- 
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operate and be friendly. Secondly, the number of rings is also a matter of prestige ; 
it is something to boast about and is an index of the standing of the husband and the 
relatives by whom he has been assisted. Men who had only handed over one or two 
were sometimes disinclined to admit that others had given more ; but as I checked 
up on their statements, their doubts were obviously due to jealousy. 


In some marriages, however, no rings passed between the parties concerned. 
In the minority were those in which the man had no rings. He had made love magic, 
the woman liked him and came and cooked for him. Such was the case of Kwandjui, 
whom I have already mentioned as a lazy individual. His wife’s relatives finally 
acquiesced, because she had already been refused in marriage on a previous occasion, 
and it was hoped that Kwandjui would give rings to his brother-in-law when a child 
was born. Where there has been a previous kinship tie, or one created by common 
residence in the same hamlet, rings may not be expected: “I gave no rings; we 
are one hamlet.” In another instance a man had married a woman whom he had 
formerly called classificatory sister, and with whose relatives he had frequently 
worked. Her brother in explaining why he had received no rings said: Wuna 
waigna bei-igei. Bagna ndu wolei ra-lu, winga tiyago. Wuna waigna bei-igei. “ My 
younger brother cannot. If she stays with another man he will give me valuables. 
My younger brother cannot.’’ Finally where sisters are exchanged no rings are 
given, since reciprocal rights and duties are established, and the kindred if they lose 
one woman, gain another in her place. 

Now, with the exception of.the first instance, these cases are not breaches of 
the law, but traditional modifications, and, moreover, they throw further light on the 
function and nature of the ring exchanges. The woman at marriage goes to reside 
with her husband’s people, who are generally strangers to her—bagna ndu-tagwa. 
She acquires new duties, and in the fulfilment of the heavier ones she continues to 
expect assistance from her relatives. They in return expect help from her and her 
husband. Both parties stand to gain by the new situation, yet since they already 
have commitments to their own groups, an adjustment of conflicting claims must 
be worked out. The passage of rings is a formal bond, signalizing the consent of 
both parties to the contract. But when a woman marries a man belonging to her 
own hamlet, a relationship exists wnich has already been tested by co-operation 
in the past. 

The possibility of conflict between brothers-in-law would seem to be borne out 
by the very emphasis placed on the need for good relations between them. Co- 
operation between individuals related by blood demands much the same absence of 
friction in social intercourse, but it is rendered easier by ties of sentiment formed 
over a long period, which act as a restraining sanction in disputes that may arise. 
In the affinal relationship where there has been no previous intimacy, these sentiments 
may be lacking at first, and have to be created out of the fulfilment of mutual 
obligations. Statements which I obtained in this matter almost partook of the 
nature of a formula: ‘“ Brothers-in-law (ka:si) must not quarrel, or they are ashamed 
and the sister will cry. Brothers-in-law must speak quiet words; they sit, laugh 
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and talk together.’ In daily life I found that they did as a rule associate freely 
and peaceably ; that they exchanged hospitality, offered’ gifts of betel nut and 
tobacco, and worked together in the gardens. A man would often speak of his 
brother-in-law as: wuna yiga ka:st, my good brother-in-law and address him 
affectionately as wuna yu:a, my ring, that is, an object of value. 

A breach between them is a serious matter, for it creates a difficult situation 
for the woman, in which her loyalties are torn between her husband and her brother, 
with whom she has ties of affection of long standing. When disputes do occur, 
relatives intervene as far as possible and try to arrange a settlement by the exchange 
of small rings. I could obtain no articulate reason for this practice, but I am inclined 
to think that it falls within the pattern of other types of exchange between opposing 
groups: the exchange of hostages when truce is made with another village; the 
exchange of yams and pigs between trade partners. When an equivalence is struck, 
then both parties are satisfied, and the “ talk is thrown away,” that is, the argument 
is allowed to die down. I was told that brothers did not hand over rings when they 
quarrelled because they are one clan, and the implication would seem to be that 
brothers-in-law are regarded as belonging to different groups, the interests of which 
may come into conflict. 


The Rights and Duties of Marriage. 

Polygamy is practised and a distinction is made between the first and second 
wife. Each has her own house and plots, but there is much co-operation between 
them. The polygamist is generally a man of some importance, since as a rule rings 
must be handed over to both sets of affinal relatives, and he also requires additional 
assistance for the extra gardens, besides meeting his own commitments to his relatives. 
He, however, has an opportunity to increase his prestige if his wives bear him children, 
and as a result of his labours he also has more food to display at the feasts. 

It was easy enough to obtain from informants a list of most of the rights and 
duties associated with marriage, and to these I have already referred in other 
contexts. Both husband and wife should be industrious, good-tempered and 
faithful. The wife must work hard in the gardens, cook, look after the pigs and bear 
children. Her husband is expected to protect her, to organize labour for the clearing 
of bush, to assist in the heavier work, to provide a house and sufficient food for herself 
and her children. What then are the sanctions which underlie a stable marriage ? 
A basic minimum of co-operation is necessary if subsistence is to be maintained at 
all, but more than this is required if the union is to be an enduring and equitable 
partnership, and if both husband and wife are to enjoy some respect and status in 
the community. 

The woman takes charge of the domestic side of life, attends to the hearth and 
brings in water and firewood. The morning and midday meals demand no great 
effort on her part, but she is generally expected to provide soup in the evening. It 
is significant that, instead of using the verb to marry, my informants sometimes 
said : ‘‘ The woman liked him, she stayed and cooked soup for him,” thus emphasizing 
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one of her more import it duties. A man considers that he has a grievance if his 
wife has failed to prepare food for him, and after abusing her, he will beat the slit- 
gongs, thus shaming he publicly before the whole village. Ridicule and the power 
to arouse shame are t! 1s important sanctions underlying marriage, the more so 
since the news passes quickly round the village. 

Laziness in the gardens also leads to disputes, and if the woman is the aggrieved 
party, she may desert her husband temporarily. For instance, the luluai’s second 
wife had borne him a child, and he was reluctant to leave her alone in the hamlet 
and engage in heavy work, even after the normal period for such precautions had 
elapsed. His first wife became impatient because he delayed clearing bush for her 


taro garden and went back to her village for a month, until he had bestirred himself. 


on her behalf. 


The wife also expects good treatment, and if her husband beats her frequently 
she runs away and takes up residence again with her brothers, or else marries someone 
else. The possibility of her taking such an action, however, serves as a sanction to 
insure some adjustment of temperamental differences in the majority of cases. 
The man himself may find it intolerable to live with bad-tempered wife, and eventually 
drive her away. Djambikun had had three wives on different occasions, and had 
divorced one because she was sulky and continually mocked him. In view of his 
checkered career as a husband, it is possible that she was not entirely to blame. 

He dragged her to his classificatory brother in another hamlet and tried to force 
her to marry him. Her relatives felt she had been unjustly treated, and when all 
persuasion failed, a fight followed in which Djambikun, aided by his adopted father, 
brothers and clansmen, threw spears at his wife’s relatives and their clansmen. 
Djambikun was wounded, and eventually peace was restored by one of the important 
men of his clan, but the wife by that time was unwilling to live with him, and the 
marriage was dissolved. A quarrel such as this not only reveals the conduct required 
in marriage, but also the strong ties that exist between kindred. It gives a concrete 
documentation to such formal statements as: ‘‘I cannot throw away my sister ; 
I cannot throw away my clansmen.” Each party to the dispute was supported by 
relatives. It is rare, however, that a marital disagreement is allowed to proceed to 
such lengths. Elders, fearing the consequences, endeavour to make peace, and it 
does not always follow that they take the side of a relative unless they believe that 
there are just grounds for this. A father will do all in his power to compel a son 
who has committed adultery to make restitution. I was present on one occasion 
when a woman violently berated her son because he had been accused of trying to 
seduce a woman in another hamlet, and she only allowed the matter to drop when 
convinced by him and others present that he had not been guilty. 

Fidelity is demanded of both husband and wife, though I met with no case 
where adultery itself was given as the sole reason for a divorce. But if a woman has 
been guilty, the chances are that she will be beaten by her husband and then run 
away from him. If he has been unfaithful, blows may be struck in the argument 
that follows, and she may take refuge with her parents or her brother. Apart from 
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such punitive actions, however, there are other sanctions as well, for the guilty person 
is morally condemned by those who are related through marriage or by blood. The 
rest of the community is apt to be amused at the time, and seizes the opportunity 
to indulge in a certain amount of ridicule at the victim’s expense. Thus the moral 
attitude is apt to vary in intensity, as in many other communities, but the culprit 
in any case provokes gossip and ridicule, and for the time being his or her prestige 
is lowered. Towards those who commit adultery frequently the attitude is much 
harsher ; they are objects of contempt and are spoken of as kiyatagwa or kiyaban, 
copulating women or copulating men. Bundipiwa, whom I have already mentioned, 
was spoken of in such terms by even small children in the village. 


Thirdly there is a ritual sanction. If a man is ambitious to grow large yams 
then both he and his wife must abstain from sexual intercourse from about September 
until March. Any contact with the female genitals, however indirect, adversely 
affects the yams and stunts their growth. The woman is to a large extent identified 
with her husband’s interests ; she takes a keen pride in his prestige as a yam grower, 
and in the glory he acquires at a good harvest. His status is largely determined by 
the part played in the yam exchanges, and hence infidelity on her part is not only a 
breach of his sexual rights but may also spoil the crop. 


Fourthly, the man with whom she has, committed adultery. becomes an object 
of contempt. His own yams may be ruined and he lays himself open to the taunt : 
“He does not harvest yams ; he only plays with women.”” The husband also takes 
punitive action against him. If the woman confesses that she has been seduced 
against her will, her lover is compelled to hand over a small ring in compensation. 
A case occurred in a hamlet adjoining mine, but I did not witness it and was surprised 
that there had not been an uproar. I was informed that the culprit, Yagwafi, could 
not fight, because he was ashamed. He had handed over the ring without protest. 
Once the payment has been made, however, the matter is allowed to drop, but in the 
interim his reputation has suffered. 


Where neither the woman nor the paramour will admit their guilt, and the 
husband persists in his charge, a fight may follow in which both disputants will be 
aided by their relatives. The husband, with the object of shaming the other man, 
sends yams and pigs to him, with the challenge that he will make an equivalent 
return. The implication is that the adulterer is more interested in sexual inter- 
course than in growing yams, and that he will not be able to meet the challenge. 
An avoidance is established between them and they no longer sit and talk together. 
They are wauna-ndu, men who mock and abuse one another on public occasions. 
Such quarrels have wide repercussions, for unless a man can exonerate himself he is 
placed in the position where his relations become strained with a number of individuals 
in the village, and he has also to make additional efforts as a gardener if he is to meet 
his adversary’s challenge and produce yams to vindicate his reputation. Thus the 
yam cult, with its taboos on sexual intercourse during part of the year, ambition and 
a jealous regard for prestige act as sanctions to preserve marital fidelity. 
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A woman is expected to bear her husband children, and if she does not, she 
falls under suspicion of having performed magic to secure contraception. How 
far this is generally practised it is impossible to say, but some of the women had done 
so and had been beaten by their husbands. On the whole, however, women desire 
children as much as the men, and where they have none, they will often remark 
sadly :. ‘‘ All have died”; or “ I am a childless woman.”’ A man with five or more 
children is addressed as magna-ban by his other relatives, that is headman. The 
term, magna, is applied to the longest ‘yam and the largest ring ; hence it is associated 
with value. Similarly the woman with a large family is regarded with esteem. 
I remember one occasion when I was taking down a genealogy ; my informant gave 
me the names of a number of children borne by one woman, and as the list continued 
the bystanders exclaimed : “ Akeuyi! yiga tagwa wani ; afamu nyanygu la rara:g.”’ 
“Ah! a good woman that ; she has borne many children.”” Such women, nyanygu- 
kara:gwa-tagwa, as opposed to barren women, ko.1-tagwa, enjoy considerable prestige 
and take a leading réle in ceremonies. In Kalabu there was Bindjebwig, aged about 
forty-five, short, keen-featured and ugly. She was married to an irascible man, 
whom, however, she managed with tact and a sense of humour that frequently 
hinged on the ribald. She had an irrepressible fund of mockery and I have often 
seen some of the more important and dignified men retire discomfitured before the 
lash of her tongue. She had three sons and two daughters, and since they were all 
married but the youngest son, she had affinal relatives in many of the hamlets. In 
virtue of her kinship affiliations, she was frequently called on to take part in 
ceremonies in the village, and hence had acquired a knowledge of procedure, clan 
songs and tribal lore ; her advice was sought and she took the lead in much of the 
ritual, as one having experience and authority in such matters. 

On the other hand, a man and woman without children are apt to feel their 
position keenly. Tshabau, the luluai of the village, was such a person. He and his 
sister were the only surviving members of a large family. He had two wives, but all 
his children had died in infancy, a fact which he attributed to the practise of black 
magic by his wife’s father and brother. He had persuaded his father’s brother’s 
sister’s son to take up residence with him, and to adopt his clan and totem, and for 
the time being he also took charge of his widowed sister’s daughter. But he was 
apathetic and despondent. He had temporarily given up exchanging yams with 
his ceremonial trade partner, and those which he grew he handed over to a clan 
brother, who assumed titular ownership. He gave as his reason: ‘ My belly is no 
good ; I have no children; I have no name.” 

The desire for children is thus one of the reasons for marriage and also a sanction. 
The man is dependent on his wife to rear and care for his children during infancy and 
childhood. If she leaves him, they remain with him, but he may have much difficulty 
in finding a woman to take her place. She on her side is bound by strong ties of 
affection to her children, and must give them up if she deserts him. 

But while a woman is expected to bear children for her husband, he on his side 
has no complete rights over them. In Kalabu at the birth of a son and sometimes 
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at that of a daughter, he hands over a ring to the wife’s brother, otherwise the latter 
may invoke the curse of the ancestors and cause the child’s death.* I could not obtain 
a formal statement such as: the child belongs to the mother’s people until they 
have received a ring. Hence to understand the full implications of this transaction, 
it is necessary to view it against the background of the relations between brothers- 
in-law, brother and sister, and a man and his sister’s children. 

The handing over of rings at marriage re-defines the status of the woman : 
she leaves her relatives and goes to work with her husband and his people. But 
she is not entirely lost to her group ; she is still bound by ties of affection and obliga- 
tion to her brother, who continues to act as her protector and to help her and her 
husband. From one point of view the payment of a ring at the birth of a child 
emphasizes the persistence of these relationships; it secures the goodwill of her 
brother and parents and removes one threat to the life of the child. This is the 
negative aspect, but it does not deprive the mother’s brother of all influence over the 
child; rather it signalizes the formation of new ties: the assumption of new 
functions. The child belongs to his father’s clan and inherits land from him. But he 
also inherits his mother’s brother’s totem and ygwalndu, and he has rights to the 
use of his bush. Moreover, the brother’s réle as protector of his sister is extended 
also to her children, who may turn to him in difficulty and regard him as a refuge. 
In other words, the goodwill of the mother’s brother is not only manifested in his 
abstention from cursing the child ; it is reflected more positively in rendering active 
assistance during his lifetime.’ 

Of course, in explaining the purpose of the ring, my informants did not enumerate 
all these factors, though they referred to them in other contexts. But to view it 
simply as a ratification of the father’s rights on the one hand, and as a surrender of 
power by the mother’s brother on the other, and, on this basis, to compare it with 
similar transactions in other societies, is to obscure and miss the full significance 
of the peculiar nature of the bond between a man and his sister’s child in this 
community. It points rather to a recognition of complementary rights, to a balance 
of principles. In so far as the mother’s brother takes no steps to endanger the child’s 
life, he acknowledges the rights of the father. The child is affiliated with his father’s 
clan; he inherits his land and resides with his parents. But the father has his 
responsibilities, and, when he fails in these, the mother’s brother interferes in the 
réle of protector. Moreover, the child through his mother inherits a right to use her 
brother’s bush. There is thus an interlocking system of claims and counter claims, 
sanctions and counter sanctions. 

The payment of a ring, however, does not eliminate all possibility of inimical 
action on the part of the mother’s brother. Both sorcery and black magic are 


* The father’s sister has no power to curse her brother’s children. 
_ _.7 This power of the mother’s relatives to withhold or to give protection is exemplified — 
in the mourning ritual, when a ring is handed over to the mother’s brother or his son. i 
insures that the mother’s ancestors will care for the spirit of deceased while it is still too weak to 
join the father’s group. 
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believed to be practised in Kalabu. In the former, a man takes food half eaten by 
a child, or soil where urine or feces have fallen, and sends it to a sorcerer in Waigagum. 
In the latter case, he may bespell a length of vine and place it on the path where the 
mother is likely to tread upon it. Anyone with a grudge against the parents may 
do this, but on several occasions the mother’s brother was cited to me as an example. 
The luluai, when his child died, actually accused his wife’s classificatory brother of 
performing black magic. Whether a man would take such a step to imperil the life 
of his sister’s child is open to doubt, but the existence of such a belief not only points 
to the possibility of conflict between brothers-in-law, but acts as a further sanction 
to preserve friendly relations between them, and to insure a measure of good treat- 
ment for a man’s sister. 

The various responsibilities incurred in marriage were illustrated in a quarrel, 
which I was fortunate enough to witness. About midday I heard a woman screaming 
and crying in Mabmeia hamlet. It was Tshibegwaii, an assertive and rather quick- 
tempered woman, who had the reputation of being something of a liar. Her first 
husband had died after she had borne him a daughter, and she had then married 
his classificatory brother, Guronggurong, who lived in a neighbouring hamlet. I 
discovered that he had just beaten her because she had helped her brother and his 
wife wash sago instead of going to the garden with him. Normally a husband would 
make no objection to his wife assisting her brother, but relations were already rather 
strained between Guronggurong’s group and that of her brother, Kwarundjambi. 
When I arrived on the scene, Guronggurong had just beaten the slit-gongs, and was 
stamping up and down with a spear ; his wife was sobbing in her hut and calling on 
her brother and father for aid. The following is part of the argument that occurred 
between them : 


G.: You do nothing ; you are a bad woman ; your brother’s sago is no good ; 
you have borne no children. You do nothing. 

T.: You do not plant large yams. My brother digs out large yams. You 
plant one, or two or three only. 

Guronggurong then came over to me to say : My wife does not bear any children. 
Tshibegwafi called out : Later you can rear a pig, then I and my brother will send 
you a pig and some yams. 

G.: I do not like this place [Mabmeia]. I shall go and work at Dueningi 
hamlet. I am not a child that you should ridicule me. Your people will 
be my trade partners now. I shall throw away Membwangwaui [his present 
trade partner]. I shall send yams to your brother. You need not cook 
food for me. 

T.: You do not know how to dig out large yams. When you give me yams, 
they are small. 

Tshibegwafi began to cry again, and her husband mimicked her while he wiped 

the perspiration off his face with some leaves. She took up the argument again : 

T.: I was sorry for you. I cooked soup for you. Now you hunt me away. 
Many times you have mocked my brother. 
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: You are a barren woman. 

: Kulemini liked me before. His belly was hot ; he wanted to marry me. 
Now you beat me. Later you can send a ring to Kwarundjambi for this 
blood you have shed. 

G.: If you talk like this, I shall burn your house down. You talk about your 
brother. Very well, I shall not go and help him. I shall throw away my 
brother-in-law. Aliwan’s wife has reared many pigs. You do not feed 
my pigs.° 

T.: You can stay here. I shall go and work with my brother. You have 

beaten me. All right, later he will not help you and your group in the 

gardens. You only look after Wuri [his first wife]. You are rubbish. 

You ridicule me. I have borne one child. She is hungry; she has no 

food. 


Without some knowledge of the obligations incurred in marriage, and of those 
things on which prestige depends, many of these statements may appear meaningless. 
But Guronggurong emphasized those duties which, as a wife, Tshibegwafi should have 
performed ; namely, to cook food for her husband, help him in the gardens, look after 
his pigs and bear him children. She on her side vindicated herself by saying she had 
borne one child by her first husband, but that Guronggurong did not provide her 
with sufficient food ; that he neglected her for his first wife; that he was a bad 
gardener and was unable to grow large yams like her brother, and that finally he had 
mocked and beaten her. These were all cited as reasons which would justify her 
leaving him and joining her brother. Guronggurong retaliated by telling her to go 
to her brother ; he also threatened to withdraw all assistance and to ally himself 
with the Dueningi group who were antagonistic to Kwarundjambi. He would then 
be in a position to send yams and pigs to her brother and to challenge his superiority 
as a gardener. This quarrel throws into high relief the special tie between a man 
and his sister, and its influence on the marital relationship. Tshibegwafi was under 
an obligation to help her brother when necessary ; she was, moreover, quick to 
resent any slighting of his prestige ; she defended him, and in so doing ridiculed the 
efforts of her own husband as a yam grower, thus attacking him on a vulnerable spot, 
one which was directly bound up with his standing in the community. 


By nightfall Guronggurong had made peace with his wife; both were hot- 
tempered and in the heat of the argument had exaggerated their grievances. He 
was also very dependent on Tshibegwaii, since his first wife was frequently ill and 
could do little work in the gardens. Where, however, a reconciliation is not effected 
in a dispute of this kind, the marriage tie is dissolved and relations within a wide 


mo 


8 She was here referring to the beating she had received from her husband, and also indirectly 
taunting him with the fact that he bad not handed over a ring to her brother at marriage. Actually 
Guronggurong was classificatory brother to her late husband, and in such circumstances no rings 
are demanded. 

* Kwarundjambi had previously seduced Aliwan’s wife, and Guronggurong was sang Spe 
indirect reference to this, in comparing his wife’s efforts unfavourably with those of the wife of 
Aliwan, who was now a bitter enemy of Kwarundjambi. 
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group of people are disturbed. But there are also positive sanctions behind marriage ; 
both man and woman derive mutual benefits and assistance ; obligations are balanced 
by rights ; and as we have already seen their status as husband and wife also affects 
their status as members of the community. 


Ritual Obligations. 


This then concludes a survey of some of the more important duties and rights 
associated with kinship, with the exception of ritual obligations, which at first 
sight may not appear to fall within the scope of law, since they in part regulate 
behaviour in relation to the supernatural.!° But much of the mourning ritual is 
carried out by relatives, and secondly it has some reference to the future relationship 
between them and the spirits of the dead. The ancestors take an interest in the 
gardens and promote the growth of the yams ; hence, they can be regarded as still 
belonging to the community, in so far as they perforrn services, provided that full 
mourning has been observed and sacrifices are offered to them from time to time 
during the planting season. 

As I have already dealt with mourning ritual in an earlier report,” I shall merely 
recapitulate those features which bear more specifically on kinship law. 

In the first place kindred are expected to show their sorrow and to assemble 
for mourning rites, which may last one or two days, according to the age of the 
deceased. For an infant the period is short and the mourning group is a small one. 
For an older person, not only relatives but most of the village gather together for the 
chanting of clan songs from dusk until dawn. Sharp words are sometimes exchanged 
if relatives are slow in arriving, and a father or brother will say: ‘‘ Beat the slit 
gongs ; they do not sing songs. Only my trade partners and other men and women 
have come. I am ashamed.” The situation is likely to become tense if there is a 
suspicion that one of those present is directly or indirectly responsible for the death. 
In one case which I witnessed the /uluai cut short the ceremonies for his dead child, 
because he believed that his brother-in-law had performed black magic and that 
therefore his grief was not genuine. 

Close relatives have specific duties to fulfil. The women keep watch over the 
corpse, wail, display shell rings, and attend to the burial. The mother’s brother and 
his son dig the grave and also receive shell rings, in return for which it is expected 
that their ancestors will protect the spirit of the deceased until it is strong enough 


10 Space does not permit me to deal with all ceremonial obligations, but close kindred are 
expected to make some contribution to feasts, and at a girl’s puberty the female relatives bring 
ornaments. with which to decorate her. Taboos provide an example of restrictions on conduct, 
but they cannot be regarded as law, unless they have an immediate bearing on the interests of 
individuals other than the person observing them. For instance, in Australia it is taboo for a 
man to show a ¢furunga to a woman on pain of supernatural punishment. But if the culprits are 
actually discovered, punitive action is taken by the initiated men, who consider that their rights 
to a particular type of sacred knowledge have been infringed. Again, the imposing of a taboo to 
safeguard property can either be described as one type of legal sanction, or as one of the ritual 
sanctions which contribute to the maintenance of legal rules. 


11 Vide ‘‘ The Abelam Tribe, Sepik District, New Guinea,”’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 364 ff. 
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to join the ancestors of the father’s clan. Unless this is done, the maternal ancestors 
will say: “‘ Nduga yaba yua kaiyak. Yua-marak-ban na nyan. Ma yadjne-tagna. 
Yua gurei marak.”’ ‘‘ His father has no ring. He is the child of a ringless man. 
Throw him away. He holds no ring.” The spirit is abandoned to the marsalai 
and lost to the living forever. The situation offers a parallel to that of childbirth. 
Both the newly-born child and the newly-born spirit are weak and require care and 
attention. In both cases, the passage of a ring is a recognition of the affiliations of 
the individual with the mother’s relatives and of their power to afford or withhold 
protection. The sanctions behind this practice are those of tradition, the anger of 
the deceased (though informants were vague as to the way in which this would be 
expressed), sorrow and the desire to retain a link with the dead, with a further 
economic motive in that the spirit will “look after”’ the land and crops of the 
surviving relatives. We thus have an extension of kinship ties to the world of the 
supernatural ; an extension of sentiments, interests and activities. Much the same 
sanctions—sentimental, traditional, moral, economic, and ritual—operate for the 
performance of other phases of the mourning ceremonies, such as the display of shell 
valuables at the graveside, and the exchange of bowls of soup among the women. 
The spirit is believed to take the essence of these and in return to safeguard the 
interests of the living. The gifts of food and of rings, the expressing of sentiment, 
are all associated with kinship ties, and their occurrence in this situation is one means 
of re-affirming them, of binding the dead to the community of the living, and of 
ultimately securing assistance in economic activities. Hence many aspects of the 
mourning ceremonies can be regarded as legal obligations in so far as they represent 
the last of a series of services performed for a relative ; on the other hand, they are a 
recognition of the new status, in which as a spirit he will assume further responsibilities 
in regard to his surviving kindred. 


SOME GENERALIZATIONS ON THE NATURE OF LEGAL RULES AND SANCTIONS. 

It will be noticed that I have referred specifically on several occasions to the 
laws of marriage, and it is therefore necessary at this point to reaffirm some of the 
generalizations formulated in the introduction, and to indicate on the basis of the 
material already presented, why this assumption has been adopted. One of the 
main criteria of law is that it constitutes a system of binding rights and obligations." 
They control behaviour arising out of the satisfaction of such drives as hunger and 
sex; they safeguard the life and interests of the individual; they regulate his 
relations to the groups of which he is a member ; they define the relation of such 
groups to one another ; and they ensure some measure of peace and unity within the 


12 The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines law as a ‘‘ body of enacted or customary rules 
recognized by a community as binding.” I am deeply indebted to Professor Malinowski for my 
own approach to this subject. His emphasis on the content of law rather than on particular 
forms of the penal sanction, has justified itself in the light it has thrown on its nature and function, 
and on the operation of a number of sanctions, both positive and negative, which in conjunction 
contribute to its maintenance. Vide his Crime and Custom in Savage Society and his introduction 
to Law and Order in Polynesia by H. Ian Hogbin. I have also to express my thanks to Miss 
Camilla H. Wedgwood for many stimulating discussions on law. 
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social organization. It is precisely because these rules are necessary to individual 
self-maintenance and to the stability of relationships basic to the social structure 
and to cultural activities that they are more binding than other customs. They are 
morally sanctioned and frequently have the prestige of tradition. Hence a breach 
has important social repercussions, which sometimes may take the form of strong 
moral condemnation, withdrawal of co-operation, exclusion from activities, a demand 
for compensation, or the infliction of punishment. 

Now some writers have defined as legal only those rights and obligations which 
are maintained by sanctions enforced by the constituted authorities of a community. 
The implication is, that a particular type of penal sanction gives legal rules their 
binding character or validity. If this is so, we are faced with the anomaly, for 
example, that similar rules of marriage may be law in one society and merely custom 
in another. Is this distinction based on fundamental principles? Does this mean 
that the sanctions which are operative in the latter case are absent, or irrelevant, 
or entirely subordinate, in the former? Does this imply a difference in the functions 
of marriage in the two societies? Unless these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, it seems to me that an undue emphasis has been placed on the methods 
of dealing with infringements of law. It overlooks positive sanctions ; it equates 
conformity with freedom from punishment and absence of moral disapproval. It 
ignores functions and benefits such as the satisfaction of needs, the advantages of 
co-operation, the pursuit of mutual interests and the achievement of certain ends, 
which are bestowed on individuals and groups of individuals through the operation 
of law. Obviously, fear of disapproval and of punishment are deterrents to wrong- 
doing and are important negative sanctions. Many of the rules are restrictive and 
entail some sacrifice. But they are not entirely arbitrary and unrelated to individual 
and group interests, to biological and socially derived needs. If they impose obliga- 
tions, they also guarantee rights and privileges, and it is only by giving due weight 
to both aspects of law and by studying them in conjunction that we can discover 
all the positive and negative sanctions by which it is maintained. 

It has sometimes been argued that if we do not define law in terms of certain 
forms of penal sanction, that it is impossible to distinguish between moral, ritual, 
and legal rules.% But in the first place ritual rules themselves may be enforced by a 


183 We can dismiss Dr. Timasheff’s contention that Malinowski’s theory does not enable us 
to ere gw between rules of politeness and rules of law in “ later configurations ”’ (vide N. S. 
Timasheff, An Introduction to the Sociology of Law, Cambridge, 1939, p. 277). He himself admits 
that it has shown that “ there are many layers in the non-legal regulation of life in primitive 
society.”” Presumably by layers he means different classes of rules having different functions. 
His statement, however, that rules of politeness create duties for certain individuals and rightful 
claims for others (p. 277), is a needless obscuring of the issues and a loose application of terms. 
Admittedly all custom has an obligatory character in that individuals must be taught to behave 
in certain ways, and that failure to do so provokes social reactions of some kind. But recent 
research has shown that some rules are considered more binding than others. Is the relation 
between such rules and the type of sanctions by which they are enforced a purely arbitrary or 
fortuitous one ? Even if we began our analysis of law with a discussion of certain kinds of 
sanctions, we would still be driven back to the problem of accounting for the relation between 
them. We would find that such rules are strongly sanctioned and are considered more binding, 
precisely because they define rights to property and to the services and assistance of others ; 
that they regulate psychological drives which if left uncontrolled would provoke constant discord 
and strife in society and make communal existence impossible. 
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number of sanctions. For example, we saw that the performance of mourning 
ceremonies was influenced by moral, religious, sentimental, social, and economic 
factors. Secondly, we have emphasized that legal rules define rights and obligations. 
In so far as moral rules have this function and are enforced in a community, we can 
speak of them as either having a legal aspect or as legal rules which are reinforced 
by a strong moral sanction. This brings me to the definition of the word sanction 
itself. Anthropology is indebted to Professor Radcliffe-Brown for his analysis 
and classification of social sanctions, and his grouping of these into broad categories 
of unorganized and organized, positive and negative. His distinction between 
primary (those which protect the interests of society) and secondary (those which 
protect the interests of the individual) is more open to question, since there is 
reason to assume that one is more primary than the other. Moreover, a sanction 
may fulfil both these functions, and the same would also apply to certain classes of 
legal rules such as marriage. 

His definition of a social sanction is a “ reaction on the part of society or a 
considerable number of its members to a mode of behaviour which is thereby approved 
(positive sanctions), or disapproved (negative sanctions).”14 Here again the problem 
of classification arises. Ifa social sanction involves a reaction on the part of members 
of a community, it is difficult to see how a religious sanction (which he includes) 
would fall within this category. In the broadest sense of the word, it is social in so 
far as it occurs in any society, but for its application it depends on the operation 
of supernatural forces or beings. 

Radcliffe-Brown in analysing the way in which social obligations are maintained 
has devoted his attention exclusively to social sanctions, as defined above. He has 
ignored such factors as sentiment, self interest, the necessity for co-operation, 
reciprocity, and soon. We need a broader definition of sanction which will enable 
us to include them all. The Oxford Dictionary defines it as something which serves 
to support, authorize, or confirm an action, procedure, etc. ; and Webster, as “‘ that 
which induces observance of law or custom.” I would suggest that we adopt this 
usage, and refer to all those factors which contribute to the maintenance of rights 
and obligations as cultural sanctions. Within this broad category we can make 
further distinctions, retaining the term social for those actually enforced by members 
of the community. 

This brings me to the nature of the legal sanctions. Radcliffe-Brown defines 
them as those which are imposed by a constituted authority, political, military, or 
ecclesiastic. Even if we broaden this to include all traditional methods of dealing 
with a breach of law, it is still inadequate, for we have shown that rights and obliga- 
tions are enforced by positive and negative sanctions of various types ; we have no 
grounds for assuming that it is the penal sanction alone which gives law its binding 
character. All sanctions are legal in so far as they contribute to the maintenance of 
socially defined rights and obligations ; and hence a moral sanction in so far as it 


14A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences ; s.v. ‘‘ Sanction, Social.” 
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has this function would be a legal sanction in this particular context. As an 
alternative, we might adopt the view that the primary legal sanction is the acceptance 
by society of a system of binding rights and obligations; it is then a matter of 
analysing in detail the political, ritual, judicial, economic, sentimental, and moral 
sanctions by which it is reinforced. 


To analyse the various sanctions by which law is maintained we must discuss, 
first, the degree to which it is associated with a moral code, with religion and tradition ; 
secondly, the way in which it is handed down from generation to generation, that is 
by education, the conditioning of temperament and the inculcation of sentiments ; 
thirdly, the operation of the rules in daily life, the way in which they interlock and 
reinforce each other, define and regulate interests, needs and activities of individuals 
and institutions. These functions of law act as sanctions and give additional reasons 
for its binding character. They are positive, in so far as they induce conformity and 
bestow advantages of a material and non-material kind; they are negative, in so 
far as a breach of the law removes those advantages. In this latter respect they 
must be taken into consideration along with more specific penalties in discussing 
the negative sanctions which are brought into play through a failure to fulfil obliga- 
tions. Finally, there are those rules which control the settlement of disputes, the 
payment of compensation, and the infliction of punishment. In other words, if 
rules are considered binding, then, in the event of a breach there must be some 
means by which their validity is reaffirmed, by which the individual is subjected to 
moral disapproval and compelled to make some sort of restitution. The mechanisms 
for this will vary according to the culture, the distribution of authority within it, 
the type of political organization, the relation of the institutions to one another and 
their function in regulating social, ritual and economic activities. 


The Legal Sanctions of Kinship Obligations. 


It is only an exhaustive analysis of this kind which will reveal all the principles 
of law operating in any one community ; it is one which I have applied to the Abelam 
culture, and on the basis of the material already presented, we can make some 
generalizations about the types of sanction involved. Most of the rights and obliga- 
tions considered were associated with kinship, and therefore to understand their 
binding character it was necessary to examine the nature of kinship ties, the way 
in which they become emotionally and socially significant for the child. This led 
to a discussion of the relation between siblings, and between parents.and children ; 
and from there we passed to other groups such as maternal kindred and the patri- 
lineal clan. I postponed an analysis of marriage, because I wished to focus attention 
on the conditioning of the individual in early life, the inculcation of attitudes, the 
gradual assumption of responsibilities and the claiming of rights. All these have a 
direct bearing on the choice of a spouse and the ability to fulfil the new obligations 
incurred at marriage. 
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Sentiment as a Legal Sanction. 

We saw that the child is frequently treated with leniency, and that as a rule 
it develops strong sentiments for its kindred which persist throughout life. The 
native attitude towards these is to some extent a dual one ; firstly, it is assumed 
that in part they arise out of the nature of kinship ties ; secondly, they are something 
to be inculcated and maintained as a basis for social intercourse and co-operation. 
Now in so far as a person has the responsibility of providing food, care, protection, 
labour, and assistance for certain relatives, the question arises whether we can regard 
these sentiments as one of the sanctions compelling fulfilment of obligations. They 
may be offered as an explanation by the natives for the performance of certain 
mourning ritual; they may be invoked as a means of putting an end to a quarrel 
between relatives ; and the dispute itself may be checked, because it threatens to 
create a strained situation, causing grief to other relatives and making further 
association impossible. In other words, certain sentiments are not only considered 
appropriate but also necessary for social intercourse, the joint performance of a 
variety of activities and the maintenance of unity within kinship groups, such as 
the family and the clan. Disputes sometimes do occur, and the breach may be a 
permanent one, but these instances are infrequent compared with the number of 
occasions on which people work together in friendly groups. Sentimental ties 
make such tasks more pleasant and facilitate co-operation ; and the overt recognition 
of this fact by the Abelam themselves is, I think, to be correlated in part with their 
economic activities and the particular system of rights and obligations associated 
with kinship in their culture. 

In our own community there is specialization of labour, and, furthermore, a 
man enters into a contract with an employer to work so many hours a week for a 
fixed wage. This is enforced by a number of sanctions, but friendship or even mutual 
respect may be of little importance, particularly where, as under modern conditions, 
a man may see very little of his employer even in working hours. In the Abelam 
village the position is entirely different. A man not only has to provide for himself 
and his dependents, but he is under an obligation to assist relatives in a number of 
different activities, such as house-building, the clearing of bush, the planting and 
harvesting of yams, the providing of food for feasts. He usually receives similar 
assistance, but the return is not immediate and there is not always a strict equivalence. 
Furthermore, there is much constant association within the village, particularly 
where relatives reside in the same hamlet or in adjoining ones. The importance of 
sentimental ties in establishing a basis for pleasant social intercourse and in facilitating 
mutual adjustment in joint activities is obvious, and they can, I think, be regarded 
as one of the sanctions which contribute to the fulfilment of obligations. The 
Abelam have not only recognized the value of affection within the family but have 
gone further and demanded it as basis for such relationships as those between cross- 
cousins, mother’s brother and sister’s son, brothers-in-law, and members of the 


PHYLLIs M. KABERRY. 
(To be continued.) 
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KAVA DRINKING IN VITILEVU, FIJI 
By R. H. LESTER 
(Continued from Vol. XII, No. 2) 
PART IV. DEVELOPMENT OF YANGGONA RITUAL—FINAL STAGES 


YANGGONA CHEWING 


NOTHER important development to take place in the Mbau yanggona ritual 
was chewing the root (mama), which superseded the ancient method of shredding 
it on a grater. The word mama is common throughout Polynesian communities, 
who practised the custom; but it also belongs to the Indonesian languages®® ; 
therefore the origin of the custom cannot definitely be assigned either to the 
Polynesians or to the Melanesians. It is certain that every Polynesian community 
did not chew the root, just as it is certain that every Melanesian society did not do 
likewise. The Mangarevans, for instance, have always pounded the root, singing 
a cadence as they do so.*® Similarly, there is also little doubt that the root was not 
chewed on Vitilevu. In my opinion yanggona was introduced into Vitilevu as a 
result of Tongan influence brought here by the Tuikamba who probably prepared 
their own yanggona by this method since the return from Tonga of their ancestor 
Kolomavu. Tradition sanctions the statement that root chewing was practised by 
those hill tribes who came into contact with the early Tuzkamba, while those influenced 
by the Vunivalu units from Nakauvandra did not learn the habit until almost modern 
times. It is reasonable to presume that, prior to the rise of the Tuikamba to almost 
supreme power at Mbau, the religious ritual belonging to the Vusaratu was not 
influenced by the former, since the latter were the seniors at Mbau. Thus a con- 
servative date for the introduction of the chewing custom into the Mbau yanggona 
ritual might coincide with the installation of the Tuikamba priesthood during the 
reign of Ratu Tanoa. It is possible that yanggona was drunk socially by the Tuikamba 
chiefs a few years prior to their elevation to Vunivalu, and that they had the root 
prepared for mixing by chewing, for their power in Mbanuve’s day was enormous. 
Thomas Williams made an interesting observation when he wrote: ‘‘ Some 
old men (at Somosomo, the home of the 7 Sokula chiefs when they settled on Taveuni) 
assert that the true Fijian method of preparing the root is by grating, as is the practice 
in two or three places, but in this degenerate age the Tongan custom is almost 
universal (i.e., chewing), the operation nearly always performed by young men. . .”"” 


48 Authority of Dr. Capell. 
49 P. H. Buck, Ethnology of Mangareva, Bishop Museum Bulletin, p. 449. 
Op. cit., pp. 141-2. 
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When Williams wrote that, none of the interior of Vitilevu had been penetrated, 
so that his words “ as is the practice in two or three places’ refers to the vicinity 
of Somosomo and the domains of the Tui Thakau (ndrove). Young nobles chewed 
the root at Mbau. 

It is an interesting fact that, when analysed, the rhizome of the yanggona root 
produces a crystal substance which is readily soluble in saliva, but not in water ; 
and that if the rhizome is first chewed, the flavour is different and the beverage 
becomes more digestible 


THE YANGGONA CHANT 


The climax reached in the development of yanggona ritual, from the primitive 
religious form to the modern political technique, was the introduction of a yanggona 
chant (na meke ni yanggona) into the preparation ritual of the drink to supersede the 
prayers recited by the Vusaratu priests. 

We are by no means certain when or where the chant was first performed. 
In discussing the possible period of introduction with Ratu Sukuna, I suggested 
that the chant was first heard in the yanggona rites following the appointment of the 
Tuikamba chiefs. It is hardly conceivable that the religious formula of the Vusaratu 
was followed by the Tuikamba; further, it is almost certain that the ceremony, 
inaugurated for daily performance to the Vunivalu, was social and political, rather 
than religious. For instance, it will be seen shortly that certain senior chiefs always 
drank yanggona with the Vunivalu, whereas it is certain that the Tuiskamba never 
drank with the Roko Tui Mbau during the religious rite. It is thought likely that 
shortly before their elevation to supreme control of Mbauan affairs, the Tuikamba 
had their own social yanggona ritual, and that singing might have taken place during 
its preparation. The chant which is sung at the Mabuan political ceremony of to-day 
is known to have pre-dated Thakombau’s time, and Mbau was not officially a Christian 
centre until a few years after he succeeded his father Tanoa in 1852. 

The authorship of the chant is quite problematical. The words do not belong 
to a single dialect or language, but to Mbua, Thakaundrove, Lau and Mbau. The 
question asked in verse IV, line 5, ‘‘ who shall carry the cup of water,’’ suggests 
either Thakaundrove or Lauan origin, because a cup of fresh water is served after the 
cup of yanggona to elected chiefs in the former state, and occasionally in the latter ; 
at Mbau, this only occurs during the mbuli ceremony of Tuikamba and also when he 
is mbuli’d Vunivalu. Another intriguing point about the song which no one seems 
able to solve is the fact that two women are cited to take part in the ceremony— 
one to serve the drink, and the other the water—a circumstance that never arises 
in the “‘ chiefly ” Fijian ceremonies. The explanation given for the various dialects 
and languages introduced into the chant is the fact that Ratu Tanoa had made 

political marriages with women from every important chiefdom in the group, and 
that the free use on Mbau of these dialects was highly probable. 


51 The result of an experiment carried out locally. 
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According to Thomas , Williams the ceremony to the Tui Thakau 
(ndrove) was a religious affair during the eighteen forties, a period when the political 


ceremony was well established at Mbau. 


“‘ Songs,” he wrote, ‘‘ were sung on social 


occasions.” But those described were nothing like the Mbauan chant, either in 


construction or in performance. 


The version of the chant given in this paper differs slightly from Hocart’s® 
but it is the authentic Mbauan version, given to me by the Matanivanua to the 


Vunivalu. 


I 
Mothemothe ni mbongi,* ma* singa 
thake ; 
Singa a sa tangga* no ki langi. 
Lakt thavu na yanggona me tholati 
Mbiu koto ki takari* ni vale. 


Sola* ka sa mothe no ki thake. 


Soraki no yanggona me na kari : 
Ra tauya no ki mbani langa kali. 


Tanoa, o thavuta i thake: 

Vakarau na yanggona me sevuraki !* 
Sevuraki* ma kere tumbu i Langi, 
Lakt ondroondrovanua !* 


II 
Mothemothe, nggai singa na vanua. 
Mambuthi* rau tu na lewe rua 
Laki thavu na mbani* kasa vula : 
Mbiu koto ki ra, nda kauta 
Ru* tauya no ki mataravituya. 
Ndru* yandrayandra ka ra there tuya ! 
Ndru* kathivi Andi yani i kumbuya ! 


Sa singa varama na vanua : 
Me mbasu na waka me tou ngunuva : 


Lingi* na kena wai mbulambula : 
Na wai sevu ma* kere savuya, 


Kena a mbisa koto ma* na utha ! 


82 Op. cit., p. 65. 


I 
We have slept through the night, and 
day now dawns ; 
The sun is high in the heavens. 
Go, uproot the yanggona, and bring it 
And place it on the threshold of the 
house. 
The guest, at the upper end, is sleeping 
{i.e., the chief’s end]. 
Present the root, and let it be scraped : 
It rests against a branch of langa kali 
{a flowering tree]. 
Lift down the ¢anoa [from the wall] : 
Prepare the root and proclaim it ! 
The acclamation rose skywards, 
Reaching distant lands ! 


II 

We have slept, and now day dawns. 

Call two persons 

To pull up the white stem : 

Put it down that we may take it 

And place it in front of the house. 

Let us awaken the sleepers ! 

Let us call my lady from the upper end 
of the house ! 

It is broad daylight : 

Let us tear off the rootlets, that we 
may drink them : 

Pour fresh water : 

The water of the offering bubbles and 
splashes, 

Resembling falling rain ! 
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Ill 


Kena a mbisa koto ma* na utha! 
Na yanggona, au a laki thavuta, 
Tara in e ndua na matua* 


“ Laveta nggo samu na Vanua ? 
Mai mama na yanggona, Ravusa ! 
Wai liwaliaw o lave tambuya ! 
Lingia* i mbatini taunga!” 


Tonitoni e ndua na matua, 
Thavuta thokothoko* na Vanua. 


Ai mbo, au vakalutuma 

Tiko sombo, ru* thombuta malua. 

“ Yanggona ni Sau* ma* vala* ni kua :* 
Me kua soti na vakasausa!” 
Thombota e thangundu vakandua. 


IV 
Lose ots na yanggona, ru* thomboia. 
Kena mbilo, au viri ki na longa ,* 
Era sa solata levu toka, 
Othei ndina mena Tu Yanggona? 
“ Ndi Ngganu, me Tu Yanggona ; 
Senitumba Jave wai ndroka*.” 


Ndru there! Ndru there,* malua ! 
Ndru mai lave i kumbu ka ndua 


Tiko kina na Sau ni Vanua.” 
Thombolaki yanggona ni Vanua : 


Kenai ombo e mala usausa ! 
Vaka mbiu,” O Matanivanua ! 


III 
Resembling falling rain ! 
The yanggona that I had fetched, 
Was touched [accepted] by the elder 
[meaning Matanivanua] : 
“T receive it, and let us conquer ! 
Come on you fellows, chew the root ! 
Pour in the water ! 
Let a man guard the éanoa!”’ 


The [{Matanivanua] then calls out the 
names of all the places that are to be 
conquered. 


I dropped the strainer 

They sit down, and clap slowly. 
“The lord’s yanggona is made to-day : 
Let there be silence!” 

The clapping ceased abruptly. 


IV 

The yanggona prepared, they clap. 
I throw the cup on to the mat ; 
They are all wondering, 
Who will be the Cup Bearer ? 
My Lady Haughty will be Cup Bearer ; 
Senitumba will carry (the cup of) fresh 

water.” 


“ Arise! Arise, slowly ! 

Face towards the other end [of the 
house], and direct the cup 

To [the place} where the lord of the 
land is seated.” 

[They] clapped for the yanggona of the 
land : 

Their claps made a colossal din ! 

[Cry] “ Desist !’’ O Matanivanua ! 


It is practically impossible to render a literal and intelligible translation: the 
above is as nearly literal as circumstances permit. The Fijian allows himself a 
tremendous amount of poetic licence ; for instance, the 8th line in IV, Ndru mat lave 
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t kumbu ka ndua! literally translated would read, ‘“‘ You [two, i.e. the pronoun 
used for formal address, for the Cup Bearer holds high chiefly rank] towards lift 
to other end.” For those interested, the dialect words that do not belong to Mbau 
are as follows: (Note.—The dialect words, or phrases, are marked with asterisks. 
They read from left to right ; e.g. line 1 of stanza I, (1), mi mbongi: (2) ma.) 


Line 1, (1), “ through the night” (Lau); (2), “and” (Mbau). 
2, (1), “high” (Mbua and Thakaundrove). 
4, (1), “threshold of the house’ (Thakaundrove). 
5, (1), “the guest” (Thakaundrove). 
9, (I), “ proclaim’ (Thakaundrove). 
11, (1), “ distant lands’ (Thakaundrove). 
13, (1), “call” (Thakaundrove). 
14, (1), “ expletive,’’ qualifying the whiteness of the stem (Thakaundrove). 
16, (1), “ you [two] (Thak); (2), “in front fof house] ” (Thak). 
17, 18, (1), “us” (Thakaundrove). 
21, (1), “ pour” (Tonga and Lau). 
21, 23 and 24, [1], “and” (Mbua). 
26, (1), “elder, or senior’ (Lau). 
30, (1), pour” (Tonga and Lau). 
31, (1), “elder, or senior” (Lau). 
32, (1), all” [used here idiomatically] (Thakaundrove). 
34, (1), “ you [two] ” (Thakaundrove). 
35, All Lauan, except conjunction ma, which is Mbua. 
38, (1), “ you [two] ” (Thakaundrove). 
39, (1), ““ mat” (Thakaundrove and Lau). 
43, (1), “fresh water” (Lau). 
44, (1), “arise, or rise up” (Thakaundrove). 
46, (1), “lord of the land” (Tonga and Lau). 


NA MATANIVANUA 


The climax to the development of the Vunivalu’s yanggona ritual was reached 
with the introduction of the chant to supersede the prayers said during the religious 
rite ; but the inclusion here of the réle played by the Matanivanua in the political 
ceremony, developed by Ratu Tanoa, is not out of place. 

The Matanivanua affiliations have, so far, only been alluded to briefly, by the 
statement that: ‘‘ the functions of the Matanivanua did not evolve until the Yavusa 
Kumbuna were firmly established as a stable political entirety.” 

The part played by the Matanivanua in the Vunivalu’s ceremony is not 
revolutionary (like the chant, or the wa ni tanoa) ; he was a member of the ¢okatoka 
called upon to fill the vacancies created by the flight to Vuna of the vusaratu priests 
and matanivanua affiliations. The only change that came about occurred when 
Christianity was accepted at Mbau, and the functions of the majority of the priestly 
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matanggali ceased. Those belonging to the matanivanua affiliation carried on the 
social and political duties that they were responsible for prior to that event, 
eliminating only those duties that were contrary to the Christian ritual. 

To itemize the various divisions of the matanivanua affiliations would be 
irrelevant ; it will suffice to name those divisions in order of precedence, giving brief 
details of the functions of only those who play a part in the yanggona ceremonies, 
and to whom reference will later be made. 


Koma, or Komai ni koro. 

While the Komai belongs to the yavusa turanga (i.e. the chief's group), he is the 
immediate chief of the yavusa mbete or mbati to which the priestly unit of Mbau 
belongs. The Komazi is the head of a junior éokatoka belonging to the Vunivalu’s 
own matanggali, so that he can never aspire to the paramount position in the com- 
munity unless all the members of the Vunivalu’s tokatoka (and possibly another 
senior tokatoka) have become extinct. His modern functions are limited to personal 
authority over the yavusa mbete or mbati ; and to presiding at the meeting of the 
heads of tokatoka belonging to the priesthood and to the Matanivanua, when it is 
necessary to select and create a new Vunivalu. 


Vakavanua. 
This office was solely “ clerical ’’ and has now fallen into desuetude. 


Matasau, Masau, or Tuni-masau. 


The holder of this office is “‘ matanivanua e vale ni Tui,” that is, “‘ he is the 
chief’s personal herald.”” He was equivalent to tutor to the Rokotui Mbau’s children, 
and selected their wives or husbands. He arranges the dances (meke) and selects 
those who take part in them. He may eat with the chief, and also “ rambeta”’ 
his yanggona.** 


Tuni, Tuni-tonga, or Tuni-mata. 


This official is “‘ matanivanua e vale ni Vunivalu.”’ His functions are precisely 
similar to those of the Matasau except for the fact that the Tun has no authority 
over the organization and arrangement of dances. 


Takala. 
This office was chiefly concerned with law and order and is now extinct. 


Matanivanua. 


This official is the mata-ni-vanua, that is, the ‘‘ messenger belonging to the land.” 
He did not go abroad—chiefs did not go beyond the limits of their domain when this 


38 When the past tense is used, the sanction has practically fallen into abeyance; when 
the present tense is used, it is maintained. 
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office was evolved, unless on punitive expeditions—but he accompanied his chief 
everywhere. Nowadays, this sometimes involves journeys anywhere in the colony. 
The matanivanua divides up feasts, and presents them on his chief’s behalf. In the 
absence of any of his seniors who were privileged to rambeta the chief's yanggona, 
the matanivanua did so. Nowadays he always does. He “ entreats”’ the tambua, 
to give a literal translation of the expression used (sa vatonaka na tambua) for “‘ pre- 
senting the tambua.”” He presents roots of yanggona on behalf of his chief (the 
only authority to whom the Vunivalu presents yanggona roots is H.M. Government). 
Finally, he is responsible for proclaiming the presentation of feasts ; informing the 
people of decisions arrived at in council, and any news of public importance which 
has been brought by messenger. 


Twmrara. 


The Twivara is assistant to the matanivanua ; he helps him divide up feasts, 
and actually fulfils the duties of “ town crier’’ which are officially assigned to the 
matanivanua. 


Naitaka, Malotu, Malosivo, or Raitena. 


This was the chief priest to the chief’s ancestor deity, who was also the war god. 
The Naitaka is also principal servant to the chief, after his installation .(vetsbult), 
and was responsible for his continued good health. 


Tunikalou, Tuni-makumbu, Matanathika, Mbouta, or Mbone. 


He is another personal servant to the chief. He may touch his person, or 
personal belongings ; bathe him when sick (and after the installation ceremonies), 
and is responsible for laying out his corpse, and also for his burial. Thus there is 
nothing revolutionary in the fact that the modern Matanivanua is ‘“‘ Master of 
Ceremonies” at the Vumtvalu’s drinking. The Matanivanua to the Vumivalu is 
selected from either the Matasau, Tuni or Nattaka. 


Summary. 

The most radical change made to bring about the Vunivalu’s yanggona ceremony 
was the transition from a purely religious to a political ritual. But the root, and its 
consumption as a beverage, has retained much of its ancient symbolism ; it is still 
“ Na Wai ni Vanua’’; or, as the Mbauans put it, in their ritual, ‘‘ Yanggona 
ni Vanua’’—when drunk, in solemn ceremonial, by the chief. Otherwise, it 
has no significance. Describing the modern ceremony as a “ political ritual” 
may not be quite accurate: either “ socio-religious,” or ‘‘ politico-religious ’’ might 
be preferable, and the former, for the sake ofeuphony. My reasons for this preference 
will become obvious whe’ ‘1e modern ceremony is described in detail. Briefly 
they are this: At certain sages in the ritual, clapping with cupped hands (éhombo) 
takes place. This clapping is definitely handed down from the time when the root 
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was ‘‘ sanctified ” by the priests of the temple, in which case the éhombo must perforce 
follow each time it was subsequently handled. This mark of respect was not paid 
to the root, but to the alow (god) to whom it was dedicated, namely the chief’s— 
and the community’s—common ancestor. Its continuation may be required because 
the root has become the personal property of the chief—something which is consumed 
by him. No one to this day may touch his chief’s person, personal belongings, 
drink, or food with impunity ; such an act would be unthinkable. Now, it is because 
“he is the chief”; in pagan times it was because he represented on earth the 
common ancestor of the community. 

Another mark of respect included in the modern ceremony, which has been 
handed down from the religious rite, is the ama, which is fully explained in the next 
chapter. The ¢ama is not, and never was, made to the yanggona root itself, nor to 
the beverage: it was intended as a mark of respect to the common ancestor god, 
or whichever deity the yanggona was being dedicated to. Now, that mark of respect 
belongs to the chief as the premier authority in the land, and not as the senior 
descendant of their common ancestor. As far as Mbau is concerned, I am of the 
opinion that Ratu Tanoa was more responsible for the transition to the political 
yanggona ritual followed in the modern ceremony, than the subsequent influence 
of Christianity. 

The forces responsible for the sudden development of yanggona culture (at 
Mbau) during Ratu Tanoa’s reign were, in order of precedence : 

(a) The disestablishment of the Yavusa Kumbuna. 

(b) The appearance at Mbau of the wooden fanoa. 

(c) The custom of chewing the root; and 

(d) The introduction of the yanggona chant. 

The ¢anoa provided the opportunity for inventing the wa mi tanoa; while the 
extermination of the vusaratu priests provided a reason for substituting the chant 
for their prayers. 

Ratu Tanoa was too wise not to see that his drastic methods with the important 
Vusaratu must have created a terrific effect upon the minds of his community, who 
had suddenly to change their allegiance, not merely from one individual to another 
who was the rightful successor, but to an entirely new regime. He had no other 
course open to him than to revolutionize the social and religious outlook completely 
in order to stabilize the community—or fall. And, he had to act quickly. He could 
not appoint a new priesthood and permit the old to continue to live, even in exile— 
there was far too much danger of their re-establishment—so he exterminated them. 
Similarly, he could not possibly become the Roko Tui Mbau for he had absolutely 
no claim to the title (which, I repeat, means “‘ the sacred chief of Mbau”’), nor to 
the functions of that office ; finally, no one was left alive to mbuli him as Roko Tus. 
Therefore there was no justification for continuing the daily religious yanggona rite, 
since it was offered to the ancestor of an exterminated body of people. Never- 
theless, the preservation of the continuity of the yanggona culture was necessary 
in some form acceptable to the people. The only practical method was to trans- 
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form the religious yanggona rite into a political one; i.e. by preserving much of 
the ritual form, but presenting the root, and the drink to the chief rather than to 
any deity ; and by his sharing the “ sacred cup” with selected influential nobles 
within the community, whose allegiance was necessary to his existence. These 
facts explain the reason why the yanggona ceremony developed so elaborate a 
technique in Mbau, and account for the two unique features in the Fijian yanggona 
ceremony: the wa ni tanoa and the yanggona chant. 

The only “ foreign cultures” which directly influenced the Mbauan ceremony 
are: Lau, which gave the wooden bowl; and Tonga (or Lau ?), whose example 
introduced the root-chewing custom. 


PART V. “ THE YANGGONA, SIR, IS PREPARED ” 


MsBpau: THE POLITICAL CEREMONY 
Materials and Utensils. 


The various materials required for preparing and serving yanggona at this 
ceremony include the root (vu ni yanggona), and fresh water (wai ndroka®*). At the 
modern ceremony, yanggona, purchased ready ground from the local storekeeper, 
is drunk, instead of using a portion of the root formally presented. Some bowls 
are of considerable size and one three feet in diameter is not an unusual sight. The 
tanoa with a narrow rim is called ¢avatava. If it has a wide rim it is called na 
vakambati. Tanoa are never used for any purpose other than to make yanggona in. 
The strainer (i mbo) is made from thin strips of vaw bast. The vau belongs to the 
hibiscus family, Hibiscua tiliaceus. Spread out, it is about three feet in length. 
With constant use (and it is never washed), it assumes the same colour as the beverage 
when strained. Old strainers are preferred by connoisseurs because they maintain 
that the flavour of the drink is improved when they are used ; but their continued 
use cannot serve the interests of hygiene®® (Plate VIA.) The yanggona cup (mbilo 
ni yanggona) is a coconut shell, cut transversely in half, and highly polished. The 
cup should be well balanced and have a wide brim. The half with the pointed 
end is used (Plate VIA), the other being discarded. The point is trimmed so that if 
thrown to the ground with a flick of the wrist, the cup will spin readily. This 
property is essential for the chief’s cup, as it is customary for him, when he has 
drained his cup, to throw it down the centre of the mat towards the ¢anoa so that it 
will come to rest, spinning rapidly in front of it. The spinning property is not 
required in cups owned and used by others because they do not throw their cups 
down the centre after drinking.°* The root is sometimes pounded at Mbau in a 


54 The plant is called yanggona ; the root bearsthesame name. The top of the root where the 
stems of the plant shoot from is kasa; the fleshy part of the root (the rhizome) is Jewena; the 
rootlets are waka. 


55 Neither cup nor bowl is—as a rule—washed. They are wiped clean with a piece of 
native bark cloth. 

56 Ratu P. E. Seniloli Thakombau, the late Vunivalu, was most particular about his cups ; 
but he would provide his guests with models that would not spin at all. They could never 
make out why their cups would not spin, and consequently marvelled at his skill. 
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wooden mortar (¢ambili). The pestle is usually an old length of iron. The people 
never went back to the old method of shredding and grating after chewing was 
prohibited by government.*? 


Yanggona Officials. 

In addition to the Matanivanua, the yanggona officials are the Cup Bearer 
(Na Tu Yanggona), the Yanggona Mixer (Na Ndau Lose Yanggona) and his assistants 
(Na Neggaravi na Tanoa), and the Water Pourer (Na Livi Wai). 

As his Fijian title implies, the Cup Bearer is the only person who may stand 
upright during the yanggona ceremony, and—like all the other titles—it is handed 
down from the days of the religious rite. Quite apart from the yanggona ceremony, 
no member of the community (however closely related he may be to the chief) may 
stand upright in his presence. The office of cup bearer is the privilege of the leading 
noble of the first descending generation, so he naturally belongs to the chief’s matang- 
gali.5® He is gorgeously garbed in a skirt of brilliantly coloured leaves and belted 
with native bark cloth (masi) tied in a large knot at the back.5® The knot has a 
special function: it signifies rank according to its size—the greater the size, the 
higher the rank. In certain ceremonies, long trains of masi are worn. Arms and 
legs are decorated with bands of grass tied around the biceps and the ankles. His 
face is powdered black—especially about the eyes—emphasizing their gleam to a 
remarkable degree. His skin glistens from a lavish smearing of coconut oil. His 
coiffure is a thing of dignity and beauty, and is the result of most laborious combing 
and preparation : not a hair is out of place, and it shines from the careful application 
of oil. The Cup Bearer is a most dignified and colourful figure. 


The correct translation of the Yanggona Mixer’s title is “‘ the Yanggona Strainer,” 
but I am calling him ‘“‘ Mixer ’’ so that he may not be confused with the article (at 
mbo) with which he strains the yanggona. His two assistants sit slightly in front of 
him, one on the right and the other on the left. They are given the title of ‘‘ Guardians 
of the Tanoa.”” Actually, they have now no special function and are probably relics 
of the archaic religious rite. 


The function of the Water Pourer is obvious from his title, and the part played 
by him is described clearly in the account of the ceremony itself. 


57 T am informed on excellent authority that yamggona is so scarce at Mbau that the people 
there seldom pound the root : the noise of the pounding attracts too much attention from thirsty 
neighbours. Either the root is purchased ready ground, or else it is still surreptitiously chewed. 


58 He would not be the leading noble of his generation if he did not. 


5® Masi is undyed native bark cloth, made from the paper mulberry, Broussonetia. If the 
cloth is stencilled in black or red, over a white base, it becomes masi kesa. If it is of thin texture, 
and dyed brown all over, it is called mgatwu. The Tongan variety (which is bark cloth, dyed in 
patterns over a brown base), is called ¢apa. An expert can tell from the stencilled patterns where 
a piece of mast kesa was made ; if he belongs to that locality, he will know who made it, because 
every matanggali retains its own special patterns. Stencils are cut out of banana leaves, 
strengthened over smoke. Women make masi. The principal manufacturing centres in Fiji 
are: Vatulele Island, south-western Vitilevu ; Nandronga and Ra, on Vitilevu; and Natewa 
on Vanua Levu. Large quantities are made in Lau. 
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The yanggona assembly is termed at Mbau, Na Veinggaravi Vakaturanga, which 
means, literally, the “ chief-like attendants.” All who attend have some claim to 
social status from the lowest, the head of the tokatoka, to the highest, the Vunivalu, 
who presides. They take their places in the assembly according to precedence, the 
seniors being close to the chief, and the least forming a part of the chorus, who are 
seated to the rear of the tanoa. As a rule the assembly forgathers in the Council 
House, which is built at Vata mi Tawake. The assembly appears at first glance 
(see figure) to conform closely to the Tongan ceremony ; but upon further examina- 
tion, there is a considerable difference. In the Tongan pattern there is no chorus 
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NA LEWE NI MEXETAKI YANGGONA (Chorus) 


. Na Vunivalu and two hi Matanivanua. 
. The senior living representative of the Roko Tui Mbau. 
. His Matanivanua. 
Na Nondra na Turanga na Mbati. 
His Matanivanua. 


. The Yanggona Mixer, b and c, his assistants. 
. The Cup Bearer, e, e, his assistants. 

Na Wa ni Tanoa. 

. The Water Carrier. 


MBAU YANGGONA ASSEMBLY. 


® The heirarchy of nobles of the Mbau chiefdom, or state (Matanitu) are: the Vunivalu, 
Na Turanga ni Matanitu; Na Tuvanga ni Vanua, who is the head of a confederacy of yavusa 
who acknowledge a common ancestor ; Turanga ni Yavusa, Turanga ni Matanggali and Turanga 
mi Tokatoka, see footnote 31. 
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sitting behind the tanoa ; secondly, the Mbauan chief possesses only one herald— 
who sits next to him, while the Tongan chief has two. No high chief of Mbau ever 
sits behind the éanoa and drinks, as is the case in the Tongan ceremony referred to 
above. As regards the appearance of the two assemblies, there is hardly any scope 
for variation. 


The Ceremony. 


The Vunivalu drinks the first cup, and his Matanivanua the second. In recent 
years Mbau has recognized the existence of a descendant of the Vusaratu (through the 
female side), and has accorded him social precedence next to the premier chief : 
this ‘‘ representative of the Roko Tui Mbau”’ drinks the third cup, followed by his 
Matanivanua. The fourth to drink is the head of a group known as the Vusarandave, 
who bears the title of Na Nondra na Turanga na Mbati ; he is the elected repre- 
sentative of the Mbati (border tribes*), who were invited by Ratu Tanoa to select a 
chief to drink with him in their name. The heads of the Mbati nominated their 
representative. 

A Mbauan chief defined the political yanggona ceremony in the following words : 
“The culminating ceremony in the acts of homage paid by the people to their chief 
in which he is brought closer to them by drinking the ‘ sacred yanggona ’ with them”’. 

The people taking part in the drinking have been called together, either by the 
beating of wooden gongs (/ali—Plate VIIA) or by the Tuirara. 

The presentation ceremony is called ai sevusevu, and follows the pattern set by 
the religious rite, save that the root is now presented to the chief instead of to the 
ancestor deity. The following is a description (taken verbatim) of a sevusevu ceremony 
made by the Tui Thakau to the Vunivalu when the former visited Mbau on one 
occasion : 


Presentation : 


Oi kemuni, saka, Na Turanga Levu, To you, sir, great chief and Vunivalu, 
na Vunivalu, e ndua nai sevusevu this is a small sevusevu .. . 
lailai... 

(Interjection by the Vunivalu: ka (Interjection by the Vunivalu: a great 


levu !) thing !) 

au mani vakathambora toka e . . . Which I am presenting to you, 
matamuni a nondrai sevusevu na nomuni _ from your people. If it is insignificant, 
tamata : ke lailai, moni vosota .. . we beg forgiveness . . . 
(Interjection: sengai, sa ka levu! or, (no, it is a great thing!” or, “ great, 
levu, levu, levu !) great, great ! ”’) 

mera lomani tiko na mnomuni .. . may your people be cherished and 


tamata, ka me tau tiko vei iva na lewa _ always have your goodwill. The speech 


*1 The relationship between chief and border tribes is veimbati; the former is Linga ni 
Mangiti (‘‘ the hand that takes feasts’), and the latter are Linga ni Wau (‘“ the hand that 
the club”). Mbati were exempt from the payment of tribute, /a/a. 
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loloma. Ka mani mbalavu na kena 


vosa, ai yamba ni ‘yanggona, ai sevusevu. 
A sosoratu ! 


is long belonging to the presentation 
of the yanggona root, the sevusevu. 
Let it be presented. 


(All present clap their cupped hands, thombo.*) 


Acceptance : 


Au taura manda nga nai sevusevu 
vakaturanga sa vakathambora tiko mai 
na Tui Thakau, thaka tiko yani vua na 
Turanga na Vunivalu. Ai sevusevu ni 
mbula, ni ndet, Moni mbula tikonga ka 


I accept the chiefly sevusevu, pre- 
sented to the Vunivalu by the Tui 
Thakau.  Sevusevu of health, and 
strength, may health and prosperity 
be always with you! 


sautu manda na vanua ! 
Mana...e...ye... endina! Mana...e...sobeit! 


Throughout the acceptance, the Matanivanua has gently laid his hands on the 
root. With the final prayer, he may snap off an end of one of the rootlets with a 
flourish. Then he sits back on his heels and claps gently two or three times, before 
uttering the final compliment : 


A yanggona, saka! ... E levu, ka The yanggona, sirs! . . . It is great, 
liu, ka lin! exceeding anything gone before ! 
A munduo !* A munduo ! 


62 Vakataratara or Vakathombothombo is an ancient religious custom, and is a mark of reverence 
to the spirit of the ancestor deity, na kalou vu. After the priest has explained to his audience the 
wishes of the god, and what is likely to befall them, the deity himself was then supposed to descend 
and enter the body of the priest, that functionary falling to the ground in agony as the spirit 
entered him. Massage was applied; when finished, the masseuse thombo’d and the priest cried, 
“* Mbula!”’ (‘‘ Health !’’—the meaning that he was recovered ; and also a form of blessing on 
the masseuse). This custom originated the habit of clapping, which has since become a mark of 
respect which is paid after touching, or handling, anything symbolic ; or the person, or belongings, 
of a chief ; or upon entering and leaving a house in which he is seated. 

The symbolic articles referred to above are the tambua and yanggona roots, after they have 
been formally presented. 


*§ The cry, ‘“‘ A manduo!”’ is thought to be an archaic form of tama. Here is a definition 
of the tama which is more detailed than that given by Hazlewood, who, it must be remembered, 
was one of the early pioneer missionaries and naturally unsympathetic with pagan practises and 
notions. 

A tama or Vakasalevu. The tama is a custom that was first carried out to our several places 
of origin (as sanctioned by tradition). It is not a secular act, but a purely religious one. If the 
tama was made to individuals, ‘‘ Verata’’ would never tama to ‘‘ Mbatiki,” nor ‘“‘ Mbau” to 
““Vuna-na koro.” The tama which these two chiefly states make to Mbatiki Island, and Vuna- 
nakoro, respectively, is ‘‘ Nduo-o !’" The reply made (which is really a response from the ancestor, 
vu) is 


The form of tama throughout Fiji is : 


Tailevu, Rewa, Naitasiri, Tholo East... Nduo-o ! 

Mathuata and Mbua_... Oo-iya ! 


The tama is not given elsewhere in Fiji. 
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The cry, “A munduo!”’ is taken up by all present (except the Vunivalu), 

following this formula : 
“A munduo!” 
and all present, including the Vunivalu, thombo intermittently for about half a minute. 

The root is then removed from the Council House. 

After the sevusevu is removed, the ¢anoa is set up in position with the wa ni 
tanoa directed towards the chief. 

Complete silence reigns in the assembly. Once this rule applied, not only to 
the precincts of the temple, but to the whole island ; this is a custom now rapidly 
on the wane, and silence throughout the island is not rigidly enforced. 

The yanggona mixer places his hands over the bowl so that the tips of his fingers 


rest lightly on the rim, immediately over the lug. With eyes cast down, regarding 


only the small pile of shredded root in the centre of the bowl, he murmurs in a low 
voice: ‘‘ Sa vakarau oti, saka, na yanggona’’—informing the Vunivalu that the 
root is ready for mixing and straining. Then he withdraws his hands and tilts the 
bowl towards his chief so that he may view the contents. The matanivanua, replying 
on behalf of the Vunivalu—who remains silent—orders the speaker to “‘ knead the 
powder,” ‘‘ Lomba!”’’ Lowering the bowl, the mixer solemnly does as he is 
instructed. 

When the Water Carrier (who has been watching the mixer knead the powder) 
sees that he is now ready for the water, he comes forward, acting on his own initiative, 
carrying a long bamboo water-container (mbitu). He does not walk upright, but 
crouches low. Kneeling close to the bowl, on the mixer’s right, he gently lowers the 
mouth of the bamboo (which is stoppered with clean grass) over the centre. The 
water, controlled by the grass stopper, flows gently over the powder. 


Taking the strainer (ai mbo), which has been lying folded in the bowl, the mixer 
slowly stirs the liquid. When he thinks the correct consistency has been attained, 
he gives a final stir and raises the saturated strainer above the bowl: the Water 
Pourer also raises his bamboo, but does not shift. The matanivanua watches the 
falling liquid carefully, as he is personally responsible to his chief for the strength 
of the drink. If, in his opinion, sufficient water has been added, he orders the mixer 
to strain the liquid (“ Lose /’’), and the Water Pourer returns to the rear from whence 
he came, his duties now fulfilled. If, on the other hand, insufficient water has been 
added, the matanivanua will order, ‘“‘ More water!’ (“ E ndua tale manda na wai !”’), 
and the order is obeyed accordingly, and the procedure recorded above is repeated 
until the matanivanua is satisfied. 

Up to this stage, the whole assembly, excepting the principals, have remained 
silent and absolutely still. But as soon as the mixer is told to go ahead with the 
straining, those gathered behind the éanoa break into song, led by an elder (possibly 
the Masau). The last verse of this chant has to be listened for and the instructions 
given in it carried out promptly : the mixer has to complete the straining operation 
to coincide with the singing of line 9 in verse III. 
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Carefully drawing his strainer through the liquid, keeping it on the floor of the 
bowl, the mixer folds it three or four times, gathering up in the process as many 
particles of insoluble root fibres (na kena kosokoso ni yanggona) as he can. Raising 
the folded strainer well above the level of the liquid, he wrings it out. This move- 
ment is watched with admiration by the audience as it follows a prescribed order, 
and muscles are seen to advantage. Wrung out, the strainer is passed to the rear— 
or smartly thrown, and as smartly caught—to be shaken clear of the fibres. The 
removal of the strainer from the liquid is a signal for the singi1ig to stop, and it is 
not resumed until straining is recommenced. This goes on until the liquid is freed 
from all sediment, which—as I have described—must coincide exactly with the 
singing of a certain line of the chant. 

The straining completed, and the singing stopped, the mixer takes the strainer 
in the right hand and lightly lays the tips of his fingers of that hand on the rim of the 
bowl close to his body. Taking hold of one end of the strainer in the left hand and 
unravelling it as he goes, he draws the strainer across the bowl directly towards the 
chief, and rests the finger-tips of that hand lightly on the rim immediately over the 
lug so that strainer and wa ni tanoa are in line ; this must be done without wetting 
the strainer. This position is retained for a few seconds, and then the strainer is 
loosely folded in both hands (still without wetting it), and, commencing from the 
far side, the mixer wipes the rim of the bowl dry with a single sweep of his hands— 
first to the right, and then to the left. This act is called tangava. 

The strainer is now dropped back into the liquid and then immediately removed. 
It is wrung dry for the last time ; and, exercising all his strength, it is rolled into a 
ball and gripped in the right hand. Holding the strainer close to his body, with 
his left hand lightly cupped over the right, and with eyes fixed upon the liquid he has 
prepared, the mixer, in a voice so low that it can hardly be heard over the hush that 
prevails, informs the Vunivalu that “the yanggona, sir, is now strained” (“‘ Sa 
lose, saka, oti na yanggona!’’) Replying, the matanivanua orders ‘‘ Thombo!” 
and the mixer and his two assistants clap: the former clapping the free left hand 
against the strainer clutched tightly in the right. 

The strainer is then dropped back into the liquid, and the yanggona is ready for 
serving. 


Serving the Yanggona. 
The chant is now resumed. 
I dropped the strainer. 
They sit down: they clap, slowly. 
“The lord’s yanggona is made to-day : 
Let there be silence!” 
The clapping ceased abruptly. 


The yanggona strained, they clap. 
I throw the cup on to the mat... 
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One of the elders promptly throws a cup into the centre so that it comes to 
rest alongside the wa ni tanoa ; it is for serving the chief with the “ sacred yanggona.” 


They are all wondering, 
Who will be Cup Bearer? ... 


In answer to this question, the Cup Bearer immediately rises to his feet and 
goes forward to retrieve the cup—if it has fallen on his side of the wa ni tanoa ; 
if it has not, he must go round behind the tanoa to get it because it is expressly 
forbidden for anyone either to cross over the wa ni tanoa, or even to stretch across it. 
(This prohibition is the continuation of an old law forbidding anyone from passing 
between the presiding chief and the yanggona bowl; it was death to anyone who 
infringed this law. The yanggona will be served to him on whichever side the cup 
fell. He has no time to pause, for he has first to coil up the wa ni tanoa against the 
tanoa, pick up the cup and go to the ¢anoa with it, kneel down so that his back is not 
turned towards the Vunivalu (no one turns his back on his chief), and using both 
hands to hold it, stretch forth the cup over the tanoa. Yanggona is poured into it 
by holding the saturated strainer aloft and letting the liquid fall into it. All this 
must be accomplished during the singing of these two lines. 


My Lady Haughty will be Cup Bearer ; 
Senitumba will carry (the cup of) fresh water... 


The next lines issue further instructions to the Cup Bearer, which are carried 
out as he hears them sung. 


Arise! Arise, slowly ! 
Face towards the other end [of the house], and direct the cup 
To [the place] where the lord of the land is seated. . . 


He is now standing almost upright (save for a slight crouch), facing the chief 
with the cup of yanggona stretched out before him in both hands, and he retains this 
position while the chant is brought to a close. 


They clapped for the yanggona of the land: 
Their claps made a colossal din ! 
Cry ‘ Desist!” O, Matanivanua ! 

As soon as the chant is concluded, the Cup Bearer sinks slowly, almost (but 
not quite) to his ankles, retaining the while the cup of yanggona—filled to the brim— 
still stretched forth in both hands. This is a most difficult feat to perform with the 
smooth grace that is demanded of him. Not a drop of the liquid may be spilt. 

The Master of Ceremonies now takes control. ‘‘ So be it!” he cries in a loud 
voice. 

“I!.. .(fortissimo)...Ye!.. . (crescendo)... Tu!” respond the people 
at the top of their voices, and in perfect rhythm. 

“A tu yani ki thake le!” commands the Matanivanua of the crouching Cup 
Bearer, bidding him ‘“‘ Rise up!” 
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Obeying the order, the Cup Bearer rises to full height : lowers the cup; and, 
assuming a natural poise, goes forward to where the Vunivalu is seated. Kneeling 
before his chief, he proffers the cup, which is taken by the Vunivalu in both hands. 

Waiting until the Cup Bearer has returned to his place beside the tanoa, and 
clapped softly, the Vunivalu then raises the cup to his lips and drinks. Led by the 
Matanivanua, who beats time by clapping his hands, the people “‘ proclaim ’’ the 
drinking, repeating the following formula, until ordered to desist : 

aduathombo!...” 

While this is going on, the Matanivanua is also carefully watching his chief, 
and as soon as he perceives that he has finished drinking, he calls in a loud voice—to 
be heard of the din that is going on—‘‘ Mbiu!”’ Instantly the people desist, with 
a final cry of “J/...Ye!...Ya!” and clap loudly. Coincident with this the 
chief has thrown his cup from him, and it is now spinning in front of the éanoa. 

The ceremony is completed after the matanivanua to the Mbati chief has drunk ; 
all the subsequent drinking has been done in silence, broken only by clapping as the 
cup is drained, and returned to the Cup Bearer. The Cup Bearer takes his place in 
front of the fanoa, and claps softly ; and the proceedings are terminated by the 
yanggona mixer, who, in his natural voice, declares: “‘ Sa matha, saka, na yanggona 
vakaturanga.”” The Matanivanua commands him “ to clap,” and he and his assistants 
do so three times. 

The formula used in terminating the ceremony is another relic of the archaic 
religious rite ; it informs everyone that the chief-like yanggona is drained. In 
actual fact, in the modern ceremony, this is not the case, but the Cup Bearer to the 
chiefs who have drunk the “ chief-like yanggona’’ relinquishes his duties to an 
assistant who, so far, has taken no part in the proceedings, and most of the chiefs 
present are served with the drink. While this is going on, everyone relaxes (but 
may not shift from his place), smokes and chats quietly with his neighbour. 

No attempt has been made to translate the formule shouted during the final 
stages of the ritual from the time that the chief begins to drink, until his cup is 
spinning before the tanoa. In my opinion, it is a form of tama that has come down 
from the religious ritual. 


PART VI. DIFFUSION OF THE MBAUAN YANGGONA CULTURE 


YANGGONA CUSTOMS ON VITILEVU 


The modern yanggona customs throughout Vitilevu—as observed by the casual 
witness—do not apparently differ greatly from the Mbauan pattern, and he has every 
excuse for dismissing them all as similar in character. This similarity of pattern is 
purely the result of a rapid diffusion of Mbauan culture which has taken place since 
cession. The primary cause of this is, I think, the Great Council of Chiefs, which 
meets every two years, at which representatives from all parts of Fiji attend, and 
which first assembled about the year 1876. People from all parts of Vitilevu and the 
Fiji Group (but our subject is confined to Vitilevu) witnessed for the first time many 
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chiefly customs belonging to the great matanitu, namely, Mbau, Rewa, Thakaundrove, 
etc., and found them good, so they went home and did their best to emulate them. 


Speaking generally, it may be truthfully stated that the formal yanggona 
ceremonies that are now provided to government officials and important visitors 
follow one of two patterns: that set by Mbau, and the other (which hardly differs) 
as set by Rewa, for the rest of Vitilevu chiefdoms acknowledge for their political 
overlord, either the Vunivalu (Mbau), or the Roko Tui Ndreketi (Rewa). To this 
statement, I make but one exception: Namosi. 


Careful enquiries, made on the spot, have produced interesting information, 
and it is possible to reconstruct types of yanggona culture that existed prior to the 
diffusion. 


Namosi. 

Namosi is a small matanitu whose territory stretches from the coast, about 
twelve miles from Suva, for twenty-five miles into the hills leading towards the 
centre of the island. Politically, Namosi ranks quite high in Fijian politics,** but 
because of its geographical position (it is curiously inaccessible) and the fact that, 
numerically, it is the smallest province in the colony, it is usually relegated into the 
background. 


The chiefly house of Namosi originally came from Nambukembuke, Nakau- 
vandra, and arrived at Namosi towards the close of the eighteenth century. The 
language of the Namosi people (according to Dr. Capell) suggests that they had 
definite contact with those who later became Mbauans ; the fact that they are of 
‘“ Vunivalu”’ stock proves this. 


Although the Vunivalu mai Nambukembuke (to give the Namosi chief one of 
his two titles) now acknowledges the Vunivalu and Tuikamba as his superior overlord, 
he was never actually subdued by Mbau in warfare, neither have the people absorbed 
a great deal of modern Mbauan culture—they are too isolated to do so; yet the 
Namosi yanggona ritual is highly developed (a fact that can only be expected, con- 
sidering the apparent development of the Na Ngdngd rites), and a study of it shows 
that, in spite of the influence of Mbau—which is very obvious—much of the archaic 
ritual has been retained, possibly from the Na Ngdangéd rite. 


The second title given to the Namosi chief is connected with his “ clerical” 
status in the community ; it is ‘“ The spirit (or god) from Nambukembuke " (Na 
kalou mai Nambukembuke). 


*4 According to the Native Lands Commission records, the political (and therefore social) 
order of the chiefdoms in Fiji is : 
Mbau, Rewa, Naitasiri, Namosi, Nandronga (Vitilevu). 
Mbua, Mathuata, Thakaundrove (Vanua Levu). 
Lau Group; and the Kandavu Group. 
Mba, Serua and Tavua (Vitilevu). 
All excepting Mba and Kandavu are mataniiu ; but Serua only became a matanitu after the 
Colonial Government took over the administration of the colony. 
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The Namosi yanggona assembly is termed Na Nggara Y anggona, ‘‘ The Guardians 
of the yanggona.”” The whole proceedings are called Na Veivakavuraki, which 
means, ‘‘ the ceremonial presentations.”” The Veivakuvaraki is divided into three 
parts: Na Nggalonggalovi,®® Na Kathivi, and Na Matakarawa. 

Na Neggalonggalovi. On the chief’s arrival at one of his villages, a gong is 
sounded. The gong used is reserved exclusively for the purpose so that as soon as 
the villagers hear its note they are immediately aware of its message, namely, the 
call to meet the chief, and those of the elders who are privileged to take part in the 
proceedings at once repair to the headman’s house, where the function will take 
place. There they await the entry of the Vunivalu mai Nambukembuke. As he 
enters the house, all tama. The tambua, representing the nggalonggalovi, is then 
presented direct to the chief, who says a short prayer over it and hands it to his 
matanivanua (whose title in Namosi is ai Thaumbuta), whose speech of acceptance 
follows a set formula, as is the case at Mbau. 

Na Kathivi. Immediately after the tambua has been accepted, the host’s 
matanivanua calls out: “ He has ascended among us, in a chief-like manner, the 
spirit from Nambukembuke!” The chief’s matanivanua, together with those of 
his retinue who are present, responds with the words: “ May there be peace in the 
land, and your progeny multiply !’’ This ceremony is entitled “ The Calling.” 

Na Matakarawa. The host’s matanivanua then presents a root of yanggona, 
together with food (usually yams and taro). This ceremony is synonymous with the 
sevusevu of Mbau, except that here food is included in the presentation. I can find 
no suitable translation for Matakarawa, as yet, and can only explain what it repre- 
sents: The Thaumbuta accepts the presentation on behalf of the chief. 

Na Yanggona Sevuraki. Following the matakarawa comes the ceremonial 
drinking, called here ‘‘ Proclaiming the yanggona.’’ The yanggona officials have 
been present since the commencement of the proceedings, for it is prohibited for any 
person either to enter or to depart during the ceremonies. ®¢ 

A piece of the rhizome of the root is removed, scraped clean, and handed to the 
mixer, who informs his chief that the root is prepared ready for grating, ““ Sa vakarau 
thaka, saka, na yanggona,” whereupon the chief, not his Thawmbuta, replies, ‘‘ Let 
it be made.” The grating (yatha) is carried out by rubbing the rhizome over a rough 
piece of stone (Mbulewa). The grating completed, the chief is informed of the fact 
by the words: “ Sa yatha, saka, na yanggona!’’ The Thaumbuta (not the chief, 
this time) commands the mixer to go ahead with the straining, which need not be 
described because there is very little (if any) variation from the Mbauan pattern. 


** This is definitely Mbauan, and the word is derived from nggalo, to swim. Before coming 
ashore from a voyage, some of his subjects swim out to the vessel and present their Vunivalu 
with a tambua, hence the name. In Namosi, the chief lives twenty miles from the coas* ! 

66 My informant, Ratu Suani Rauto, Na Thaumbuta to the Vunivalu, Namosi, informs me 
in a note, ‘‘ Nowadays, after the presentation (at Mbau) of the sevusevu, the root is removed from 
the yanggona assembly ; but here such practice is absolutely prohibited.” 

After the gong calling the people to the chief's yanggona has sounded, children must cease to 
play on the village green, nor may they sit around on it ; they may not even cry while the chief 
is taking part in the vetvakavuraki. 


: 
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Notes on the Namosi Procedure. The name for some of the materials and utensils 
differs from the Mbau, as might perhaps be expected : 


Mbau. Namosi. 
wooden bowl .. na tanoa i ndave 
strainer .. mbo a unu 
the Mixer... .. Na ndau lose na Yanggona Na nggara Yanggona 
the Herald .. .. Na Matanivanua I Thaumbuta 


the rest of the titles are similar to the Mbauan, so far as I have been informed. 


An important duty that is neglected at Mbau is collecting the insoluble yanggona 
fibres (na kena kosokoso at Mbau, and na kena kota, here) as they are shaken out of 
the strainer. It is forbidden to scatter these fibres in Namosi, they must be collected 
and parcelled up in leaves similar to those used for lining ovens or wrapping puddings 
(vakalolo). In Namosi, these leaves are called i ow: at Mbau, they are termed 
i tutu ni lovo (I do not know their botanical name). The official employed in col- 
lecting the yanggona fibres has a special title, na vakamira kota. After the yanggona 
has been strained and the chant is concluded the mixer intimates this fact with the 
words: ‘‘ Sa ndarama, saka, na yanggona!” to which, the chief—and not the 
thaumbuta—replies : ‘‘ Ombo !”’ 

The chant is quite different from the Mbauan, and the words bear no relation 
whatsoever to the proceedings. It is a form of vakamalolo®’ and is very obviously 
a recent addition to the ritual. 

Another Mbauan feature, which is only seen at the chief’s yanggona (and 
ceremonies to officials) is the wooden mixing bowl and the wa ni fanoa. The wooden 
bow] is still a great rarity in Namosi. 

Serving the Yanggona. The Cup Bearer’s ritual differs considerably from the 
Mbauan, and here, I think, one finds the formula handed down from the archaic 
religious rites. The chant ceases for a space while the mixer informs the chief that 
the yanggona is strained, and claps his hands in obedience to his reply. The chorus 
then breaks into song once more, and the Cup Bearer rises from his place and goes 
forward to coil up the wa ni tanoa ; he then holds the cup over the bowl to receive the 
yanggona. The chant ceases at this stage, and it would appear that the chorus 
follows the actors, rather than the opposite, as is the case at Mbau. The cup filled, 
the Cup Bearer rises and, holding the cup aloft in both hands, he faces the people, 
who are gathered behind the bowl, in order that they may know that the “ lord 
and chief of the land ”’ is about to drink the “ yanggona of the land,” and that they 
must behave themselves with the proper reverence and respect that this solemn 
occasion demands of them. After a pause, he lowers the cup and turns towards the 
yanggona root. Holding the cup aloft once more and pointing it towards the root, 
he informs the chief (by this action) that the yanggona, contained in the cup, has been 
prepared from the root just previously presented to him. The Cup Bearer remains 
in that position until, to quote my informant’s words, ‘‘ the yanggona is called” 


Cf. R. H. Lester: ‘‘ Notes from Fiji,’ Oceania, Vol. IX. 
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(but I am not told how the “ calling ” is done), when he turns towards the chief, and 
proceeds to serve him. After the Thaumbuta has rambeta’d his chief's cup from 
three to five elders and chiefs may also drink, together with their ‘“‘ rambe,”’ and 
the people outside are informed that the yanggona has been “‘ clapped ”’ so that they 
may go about their affairs once more. The reasons given for certain actions on the 
part of the Cup Bearer are not my own, but my informant’s ; I have merely trans- 
lated his account into English. 

Conclusion. Much of this ceremony is similiar to the reconstructed religious rite 
suggested for Mbau. But that reconstruction was not in any way influenced by 
what is known of the Namosi ritual. My informants had (so far as I am aware) 
never been there. The chief's wooden mixing bowl is still a rarity in Namosi— 
I only saw two during a tour through most of the province last May. The pottery 
ndari nggale is generally used. The very name given to the wooden bowl calls to 
mind the days of the migration from Nambukembuke, when the ancestors passed 
through the area that still retains the custom of drinking from the individual ndave. 
Namosi is the only area on Vitilevu which has taken the wooden fanoa, but not 
accepted the name given to it. 

It is a fact that Namosi was never influenced by Tongan culture at any period 
of its history ; neither did it come under the influence of Mbau until post-cession 
days. The only outside influence that the people may have had was during the time 
of the peregrination of the early twikamba people, and as a result of solevu. We 
have on record, however, the fact that yanggona drinking was an established custom 
at Namosi in the early sixties, when Dr. Seeman visited the place. Then again, 
there is the finding of the ancient Na Ngdangd site, which proves that there was an 
elaborate ritual there not less than 150 years ago. It is certain that this latter 
ritual must have been brought to Namosi from somewhere on the coast of Vitilevu, 
because no pottery is manufactured in the hills of this island. The ritual may have 
come from any pottery centre, extinct or still in existence ; the extinct areas are 
Votua, Mba (not far from Nakauvandra), and Mbau. Other centres which still 
produce pottery being Vutia, Rewa ; Serua, right next to Namosi, and Nandronga. 
This suggests that the western tribes (Nandronga, Lautoka, and Mba) brought with 
them to Fiji a knowledge of pottery making, since the general surmise is that the 
‘* Nakauvandra migration ’’ did not come directly from the western Pacific—where 
pottery is manufactured—but via Samoa, where it is not ; and that the later migra- 
tion must have learnt the art from the former, who were living in the vicinity of 
Nakauvandra and who—we may presume—traded pottery for other articles. — If 
this is correct, the Namosi people would have carried with them to their new home a 
knowledge of the art, and on discovering the clay on the Serua coast (which they 
owned until comparatively recently) they would have put their knowledge into 
practice. 

From the above possibilities, it is not difficult to assume that Namosi did not 
require Mbauan culture to assist them to develop either their yanggona saci or 
pottery culture. 
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Vunda, Lautoka. 

Situated on the west coast of Vitilevu, almost exactly due west from Mbau, 
lies a chiefdom called Vunda. The people claim to have migrated to Fiji with 
Lutunasombasomba (then quote their tradition concerning the presentation of the 
tambua to that chief—on landing !), and their claim has been generally accepted as 
correct because no one has taken the trouble to contradict it. Dr. Capell, however, 
has definitely decided that the Vunda people (and also those living in Mba, Nandi 
and Nandronga) belong to an earlier migration. Their language (it is not a dialect) 
falls into line in grammatical construction and similarity of words with the Banks 
Is. and Malaita and Florida in the Solomon Group. A very interesting fact is that, 
in his enquiries, Dr. Capeli discovered the name of the root and the beverage that is 
the subject of this paper is mggona and, moreover, that it also means “ bitter ”’ 
(the Mbauan word for “ bitter” is nganga). 

It has not yet been definitely proved, but it is possible that the people who 
drink from the individual wooden cup might (from their language affinities) belong 
to yet another migration, but if the Vunda people came to Fiji through the Banks 
Islands, it is only natural to assume that they assimilated the drinking habit, a custom 
prevailing there to this day. 

So far but very little information is available concerning the archaic yanggona 
culture of the Vunda people, but I am almost certain that they followed the “‘ ndave 
ritual.”’ It is a fact that the coastal tribes had no yanggona of their own cultivation, 
as the climate is too dry ; but this would not have entirely prevented the chief from 
obtaining some roots from his kinsmen who lived in the hills, only a short distance 
away, by solevu exchanges ; later, some of the hill folk were subdued in warfare, 
and yanggona roots formed an essential part of the tribute which they had to produce 
periodically. 

It is known that the sevusevu custom was not a feature of the Vunda people 
until after cession. It was introduced by one Emosi, chief of Vunda, on his return 
from the Great Council of Chiefs, which met at Waikava, which lies on the mainland 
of Vanua Levu, just close to the island of Thakaundrove, and was one of the first 
of these meetings to be called. The only ceremonial presentation ritual that the 
people apparently possessed was the ‘‘ Na Tambua,” to which reference has already 
been made. 

The people who gave their name to this Vanua, the kai Vunda, were later 
defeated by the yavusa Sambutoyatoya, who hail from a village nearby, called Lomo- 
lomo (incidently, the village that Lutunasombasomba actually landed at). The 
Sambutoyatoya also conquered two other yavusa, living in the foothills a few miles 
inland. The names of these were : Navatulevu (“ The Greatstone ’’) and the Viyango- 
i-saukova (the “‘ Grandchildren of Saukova’’). It was these two yavusa who were 
responsible for supplying their lord with yanggona. The ceremony in which they 
formally present their tribute to the chief (Momo Levu in this area) is called Le 
Matumboromboro riki koya, which was interpreted into Mbauan for me as “ The 
Cleaning up” (of their debt ?). 
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According to my informant, the Ndau ni Vuthu, whose position is synonymous 
with the Matasau of Mbau—only the chief and his priests drank yanggona ; they 
gathered around a bowl, presumably a pottery one—the /anoa is still quite rare here— 
placed in the centre of the house, and all dipped their cups into the liquid and drank 
together. No one living at Viseisei to-day has ever witnessed the archaic rite, but 
the Ndau ni Vuthu informed me that his father had taken part in such a drinking 
ceremony, and had told his son about the procedure. Personally, I am very much 
inclined to think that something (or much) has been held back, for until a person has 
the full confidence of a Fijian, he will not run the risk of ridicule—a thing that he 
hates and fears more, perhaps, than anything. 


Le Matumboromboro riki koya. This ceremony is closely allied to the subject 
of ‘ Totems,”’ but it must be described here, because it concerns yanggona also. 
One of the “totems” of the yavusa Sambutoyatoya is a species of sugar-cane, 
indigenous to Fiji, called Ndovu Lisilisi. After his people (not the subject tribes) 
have rendered the first fruits to their chief, he grants them special dispensation to 
eat certain fish and food (breadfruit, uéo), and finally, the sugar-cane. Then the 
subject yavusa are called in from the hills to bring their tribute (quite a different 
thing—in Fijian eyes—to the first fruits), namely yanggona, and yams, and taro 
The presentation of this tribute, and the yanggona drinking that follows, form the 
above-named ceremony. (I should add that only the yanggona roots are presented 
in this ceremony, the presentation of the foodstuffs is another, which does not concern 
this paper.) 

The subject yavusa arrive in the chief’s village, and their chiefs present them- 
selves before the Momo Levu. The proceedings open with a “‘ Na Tambua.’’ Fol- 
lowing this ceremony, the Mbatirara presents the yanggona roots to the chief, and 
uses the following formula, which is called ‘‘ Entreating that the chief’s anger might 
melt a little’ (Net ravu ni loloa sewa). 


An entreaty to the chief that his anger 
might melt a little. 

Ei sa tara ndei koto ro ya ko kei t'lia This (thing) that I touch is entreating 

nei ravu ni loloa sewa.. . you that your anger might melt a 


Nei vavu ni liloa sewa. 


little. 
(The Mbativarva, who has been touching one of the roots lightly with his finger- 
tips, then claps. He sits back on his heels, and continues. . .) 


Sa tawa koto na lenda were levu. Miti Our large gardens are filled. We present 
sa nggwara koto na lendu Momo, se to our chief the fruits of the soil. It 


ko mutou na kea nia na vanua. Ei 
tlia mboto nei ravua ni léloa sewa, sa 
naki koto i mutu mata. E vind me 
tau ki na yalo vind, nggai ne kea, yalo 
vakamomo. Me kua t'lia na kea 
vatuwai ko na lematu la me nggi tamu 


is only a small thing to quench your 
anger, that lies before your eyes. Be 
pleased to accept it in a spirit of 
goodwill, and in a chief-like manner. 
Do not be angry [?] because my 
speech is a long one. The speech of 
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entreaty that your anger might melt 
is sufficient. Let them be presented 
to our chief. 


tata mbalavu ndo kei lala. A sa nia 
nggilinggili mboto na tata ni ravu ni 
léloa, so nggi kwaya koto ya i ve 
kemutou na lendu momo. 

Ma nggi mutu ma nggei no koto Nggu (The rest of the speech is confined to 
nggei tata mbalavutaki koto na kwa i further apologies for its length . . .) 
naki koto i mutu mata. Mbala- 
mbalavu koto na kea tata. A thele- 
maki koto ngga thambe! I 
were 
I na lendu were levu tavu ngi !” 


All present then clap, and after a short speech of acceptance. the ceremony is 
concluded. 

One or two youths are now instructed to go into the gardens and fetch a bunch 
of bananas (vundi—the indigenous variety), and some sugar-cane. These are 
formally presented to the subject chiefs, who are invited to eat the sugar-cane, which 
is cut into small pieces ; the subject chiefs eat first, are followed by their retinue 
(the Fijians, by the way, speak of “ drinking the cane”’). After this ceremonial 
eating of the ‘‘ totem,” the chiefs and elders forgather once more in the chief's 
house, and drink yanggona with him. 

Na vakasovu na Momo. This is the presentation of a tambua to the chief which 
immediately precedes the modern yanggona ceremony at Vunda. The fambua is 
presented by the Ndau Vuthu. He comes before his chief on his knees, gently lays 
the tambua on the mat, and claps softly. Then he picks it up again and presents it, 
with the following words : 

Miti no koto na Momo na Momo Levu Here in the presence of the chief, the 


From the beginning! To the end! 
May our gardens prosper ! 


t Vunda, e tlia na wawa sewa ni 
lemuru Vanua ko e. Na kemuru i 
vakasivo se kemuru i vakasovu. Me 
muru siro me i na yalo vind. Neggi 
kasi nggi kasi mami tlia lomant 
lemuru i thola. A_ thelemaki koto 


great chief of Vunda, lies a small 
tambua belonging to this your land. 
It is to welcome your descent among 
us. Descend among us in goodwill. 
I crawl before you [as an ant] 
craving your good health. Let it be 


riki ngga thambe. IT. ..e...Vul presented ! From the beginning! To 
I...e...mndrau! I na momo ki the end! To our chief from Sambu- 
Sambutoyatoya. A tu! toyatoya. Let it stand’ 

The chief of Vunda does not touch the ¢ambua as is the case in both Mbau 
and Namosi ; it is passed direct to his Mbatirara, who takes it, kisses it (by gently 
sniffing it) and lays it on the mat before him without so far speaking a word. Then 
he claps softly, and picking up the ¢ambua, accepts it in the following words : 


E siro na wawa ni Momo, na wawa ni 


Sau, na kemaru i vakasiro se kemaru i 
vakasovu. E sivo koto nga ndondonu 


I take [down] the chief’s tambua, the 


tambua belonging to the Sau, at the 
time of our descent among you, and 
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ngga i na moli. Miti thola vind na our welcome. We descend in good- 

kea momo, maru thola vind ngga will and health. May you too have 

sautu nga navanua. Mana! A... health, that health may be ours, and 

0.468 peace be upon the land. Mana! 
So let it be!! 

All present cry: “A ku ...u... wa!” (meaning not known) and the 
mendu .. . thombo!”’ telling the people therein to clap, which they do, continuing 
e...¢/”’—which simply means, “rise up!’’ What the inference is, no one can 
tell. 


The Yanggona Ceremony. The preparation of yanggona follows the Rewa 
pattern closely, and so does the service. The variations that are worth recording 
deal with the wa ni tanoa which is enormous (Plate VIIs—the photograph illustrates 
the ceremonial laying out of the appendage ; it is borne by several young men each 
spaced a fathom apart, carrying the bunch of white cowries in open palm, several 
fathoms of this rope was coiled against the ¢anoa in this particular ceremony.) The 
first cup is served before coiling the wa ni tanoa, which is the custom at the Roko 
Tui Ndreketi’s (Rewa) yanggona ceremony. 

The chant is a vakamalolo, and the chorus are seated between the ¢anoa and the 
presiding chief (Plate VIIIA) so that the movement of their arms may be seen to 
advantage—another Rewa custom. In Plate VIIIA water is being poured into the 
bowl from an earthenware jar stoppered with grass to control the flow. After the first 
few drops of water have flowed, the jar is temporarily withdrawn while the Mbatirara 
offers a short prayer: the yanggona mixer kneels all the time he is straining the 
liquid—at Mbau, he sits. 

Plate VIIIB shows the cup bearer awaiting the order to rise and present the 


cup. Note the position of the hands of the chorus. The Fijian always clasps hands 
during the ceremonials. 


PART VII. CEREMONIES INVOLVING YANGGONA DRINKING 


SocrAL CEREMONIES 


Na Vaka eg gga. There are several important and interesting cere- 
monies which are preceded by the “ Chief-like Yanggona Drinking” and which 
bear description in order to complete this paper. Only the Mbauan social ceremonies 
are described. The first of these is given the above name, which means literally : 
“The garlanding with the nungganungga flowers.”” It is a ceremony of welcome 
to the Vunivalu, which is given on his return from a journey that took him outside 
the boundaries of his matanitu. 


Both sexes take part in this ceremony, with the exception of the yanggona- 
drinking, which is confined to the men. It takes the form of a sevusevu (preceded, 
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I should have said, by the Nggalonggalovi), followed by the yanggona drinking ; 
and concluded by a feast and dances, provided by everybody. 

Na Mbongi Ndrau. Certain celebrations were held following the “ Hundredth 
night ” after the birth of a firstborn infant of either sex to the Vunivalu (or any very 
high-ranking chief), provided that the rank of the mother was of similar status. The 
reason for these celebrations was that, up till the hundredth night, the royal infant 
had never been laid down upon a mat, but was nursed continuously in the arms of 
relays of handmaidens (vanda). On the hundredth night the infant was solemnly 
laid on its mats. This custom has now fallen into desuetude, the principal reason 
being that no chiefs (since monogamy was thrust upon them) have—for preference— 
married what Thomson describes as “‘ their concubitants,’’ and what the natives 
call “ their customary wives.” I use the phrase “for preference” because such 
marriages have taken place, and the offspring of such unions are still living ; but 
none has occurred in recent years, and there are no “ royal babes ’”’ under forty years 
of age who have experienced this form of nursing. The chiefs have wed, instead, 
women of their own choice. 


The full yanggona ritual opens the proceedings, and feasting follows. 


Na Veimbuli ni Tui. Quite a lot of reference has been made in this paper to 
chiefs who were ‘‘ mbuli’d,”’ or, who have been “‘ veimbuli’d’’ ; it is the most solemn 
and important of all the social ceremonies, and the full yanggona ceremonial plays the 
principal part. I am going to give a short description of the installation ceremony 
belonging to the Tuikamba (his ceremony, when installed Vunivalu, is a separate 
affair, but is similar, fundamentally, to this one). All great and petty chiefs of Fiji 
undergo the “ veimbuli’’ ceremony—even the King is solemnly “ veimbuli’d,”’ all 
the chiefs of Fiji attending the ceremony. 


ce 


The ceremony confirms the chief in what is practically his birthright, giving 
him that added prestige that birthright alone cannot give him. From that time on, 
his authority in all things which are sanctioned by custom and tradition is never 
questioned ; and his orders concerning them are blindly obeyed. He has been 
publicly proclaimed, before all the people in the land, and he is the subject of the 
choice of their representatives. To quote the Chief Native Clerk in the Native Lands 
Commission, Savanatha M. Koto, who is also a “ fount of knowledge” as far as 
Fijian custom is concerned : “‘ Yanggona of the Land is drunk, that the people may 
know who the sacred one of the land is [he uses the words Na Vu ni Vanua] so that 
they may assist him to perform his responsible task as ‘ head of the people.’ They 
have hitherto always honoured him, but they have never feared him. Following the 
veimbuli ceremony, and the yanggona drinking, they fear and reverence him with a 
true spirit of loyalty because the status that he now holds among them.” 


It is a fact that a Fijian will blindly follow a bad leader—albeit with perhaps a 
tinge of regret and provided that he has been “ veimbuli’d ’’—rather than a good 
leader of perhaps nearly equal rank and influence who has sprung up in their midst. 
To depose a chief, once he has been “ veimbuli’d,” is unthinkable. 
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The privilege of selecting the future Tuikamba falls upon ‘the heads of all the 
tokatoka belonging to the yavusa mbete or mbati. The presiding officer at this meeting 
(mbose) is the Komai ; those who attend are the Vakavanua, Matasau, Tuni, Takala, 
Matanivanua, and the Naitaka, in that order of precedence. The future chief must 

,be selected from the senior tokatoka belonging to his yavusa. If there was no suitable 
candidate amongst them, one might be ‘‘/akovi’d”’ (“ fetched ’’’) from among the sons 
of one of the women members. (I use the past tense purposely because the veilakovi 
does not happen now.) If no /akov1 is permitted, a scion from the second d/okatoka 
would be chosen. The Komai and members of the selection committee have no hope 
of being elected, unless the senior tokatoka have all become extinct, in which case 
the Komai might inherit—but in that event he would not be a party to the selection. 


All nominations are put before the meeting, and the matter is discussed until a 
unanimous agreement has been reached. In the meantime, all details of the dis- 
cussion, together with the nominations, are kept a secret. 

A decision reached, a public meeting is called, and the chiefs and elders of the 
matanitu are informed of the final choice, and a date for the veimbuli is arranged and 
agreed upon. Preparations are immediately put in hand for the feast (mangiti), 
and the goods (yau), which will be presented. Blood kin of the future chief (members 
of his tokatoka) have to present a special feast for the occasion. 

The house in which the ceremony is to take place (it used to be the temple ; 
now it is the Council House, which occupies the site of the former building) has to be 
reconditioned, or rebuilt. 

On the appointed day, the matanivanua to the chief orders everyone to his house, 
and where he must remain. Children are forbidden to play on the village green, 
or to sit about on it. Special mats are laid for the chief to sit on. Only one other 
person may share these mats with him, namely, his matanivanua, who may be any 
of these: Matasav. Tuni, Takala, or Matanivanua (the Vunivalu may select his 
Naitaka to be his matanivanua, but just now he is only the Tuikamba). From the 
matanivanua affiliations already referred to, the Tuikamba will select his Mata to 
other Matanitu (e.g. Mata ki Rewa, Mata ki Lakemba, etc.). 

All the chiefs and elders of the land assemble in the Council House, and there 
await the chief, who will enter accompanied only by his Matanivanua. 

The yanggona is prepared by members of the Komai’s matanggali, but the drink 
is served to the Tuikamba by the senior youth of his own matanggali. belonging to 
the descending generation ; the assistant server, who bears a cup of fresh water to the 
Tuikamba after he has drunk yanggona, will also be a member of the same matanggali. 
This, I would add, is the only occasion when fresh water is served in Mbauan yanggona 
ceremonial, and only the Tuikamba drinks it. A maximum of four chiefs drink on 
this occasion, together with their rambe. 

After the yanggona drinking is completed, a piece of masi is tied around the 
chief's right arm by an official belonging to the Matanivanu affiliation who has not— 
as yet—been referred to, namely, the Ramalo or Vunimasi. This tying of the mast 
on the arm is actually ‘‘ na veimbuli,” and so the fundamental of the whole function. 
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The feast is now presented. The special food that was prepared by the members 
of the chief’s own tokatoka is called the “share belonging to the yanggona”’ (na 
kena i wase ni yanggona), and is to be eaten by only those people who drank yanggona ; 
this is presented first, the main part of the feast following immediately after. 

Feasting and dancing continue without intermission for four days and nights. 

On the fourth day, the chief undergoes a special form of bathing. The officials 
who take part in the proceedings are the Matasau, Mbouta or Mbone or Lingatambu 
as the latter is termed ; the latter title means “ forbidden hands,” and describes the 
Mbouta or Mbone ; the Ramalo and the Raitena also officiate. This bathing con- 
cludes the veimbuli ceremony. 


SORCERY CEREMONIES 


Sova Yanggona. “‘ Spilling the yanggona,” as this ceremony is called, is usually 
performed over a house site where a head of the household lies buried, for his spirit 
continues to remain in the vicinity. If no house site is available—and government 
has prohibited this type of burial for many years—a graveyard will do. 

If an individual desires the death of his neighbour, he will present a ¢ambua 
to a member of the community who is “ gifted’ with the power of sorcery, and 
ask him to accompany him to the grave site of an ancestor of his intended victim, 
and there prepare yanggona. 

After preparation, either the whole contents of the éanoa, or else the first cup 
(depending upon the area in Fiji in which this rite, which is fairly general, is enacted) 
will be poured over the grave accompanied by the following words: “ This, sir, is 
some yanggona for. . . May it please you to punish him in some form or other!” 
This ritual will be repeated each night until the prayer is answered. 

After the victim is dead, those who took part in the sorcery repair once more 
to the grave in order to give thanks to the ancestor for answering their prayer. 
This thank-offering takes the form of another libation of yanggona, which is poured 
over the grave to the accompaniment of these words: “ We thank you, sir, for 
answering our prayer ’’—or words to that effect. 


WITCHCRAFT 


‘ 


Yanggona, in Namosi, has a “ gift of healing ’’ which my informant told me 
“was infallible.” But he referred only to “a little child” in his conversation. 
If a little child is sick, a branch of the yanggona plant is suspended from the roof of 
the house in which the child lies in such a position that it may be seen by the patient. 
After two or three days health is restored. My informant remained silent when 
asked what formula was recited over the branch. 


VAKASALIWAI 


This is a form of divination. My account is taken from the unpublished dic- 
tionary compiled by Father Neyret, S.M., of Cawaci, Ovalau. “ A root of yanggona 
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is first offered to the god, then the priest stretches forth his hand and fresh water is 
poured into it. He lifts up his arm ; if the water runs along his arm and shoulder 
without spilling over, the man will live. If the water falls down before reaching the 
shoulder, the man will die.” 


YANGGONA OFFERINGS 


Mr. G. T. Barker, Curator of the Fiji Museum, Suva, has kindly furnished me 
with some notes on the above subject. 


Yanggona was poured over a tree selected by the Mataisau (craftsman ; not to 
be confused with Matasau, of the Matanivanua affiliation) for canoe building. The 
tree was always felled during the cool season, when the sap was down. Sometimes 
a tree would be selected in this way and not cut for many years afterwards, but the 
knowledge that the yanggona rite had been executed was sufficient for the people to 
respect the resultant taboo. 


Use in War. Yanggona was offered to the god of war (who, incidentally, was 
the ancestor, kalou vu) at the tanga, the ceremony of boasting and review by the chief 
prior to the departure of the warriors to war. It was at this time that the god was 
“‘ consulted ”’ by the priest, the Naitaka, as to whether war was propitious at this 
time. 

Yanggona was offered to the god of crops when the first yam seeds were planted. 
In some parts of Fiji this ceremony was called “ the prayer to Ratu mai mbulu.” 

At harvest time, when the offering of the “‘ first fruits’ were taken to the 
temple, yanggona was offered. 

After the circumcision of the youths had taken place, a space of four days 
elapsed, when they were confined to their house. Then a feast was held, and yanggona 
was prepared by the “ surgeon,” and the first cup poured on to the ground as a 
libation to the god of circumcision, Teve. 

Yanggona was frequently offered to Ndakuwangga, the shark spirit, in the 
vicinity of the Somosomo Straits, between Taveuni and Vanua Levu, where his home 
was supposed to be. The presentation was not of prepared yanggona, but the whole 
root was cast overboard, entreating the spirit to provide a favourable wind, and to 
prevent the vessel from becoming wrecked on the treacherous reefs that abound in 
the vicinity. 
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A. Yanggona ceremony: pouring in the water, Viseisei, Vunda. B. The cup 
bearer awaiting the order to arise and serve the yanggona, Viseisei, Vunda. 
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ARANDA PHONETICS 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


N the following account of the phonetic system of the Aranda language of Central 

Australia the phonetic alphabet of the International Phonetic Association has 
been adopted, with one or two minor modifications. The present writer is greatly 
indebted to the phonetic treatises of Otto Jespersen (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 
1926) and Daniel Jones (The Pronunciation of English, 1927). Whenever 
comparisons have been drawn between the Aranda speech-sounds and those of 
English and German, the accounts of Jespersen and of Jones have been consulted, 
and their descriptions used as bases for comparison. In most cases the terminology 
of Daniel Jones has been followed as closely as possible. N.A., S.A., E.A., and W.A. 
denote respectively the northern, southern, eastern and western Aranda dialects. 


VOwELS 
I. Front Vowels. 


1. i: A closed front tense unrounded vowel. It seems to occur only in long, 
accented syllables, and corresponds to the English vowel found in meet (mi:t) or 
sea (si:). Examples are ‘ji:a (tale, story), ‘kwi:a (S.A. girl), ‘lji:a-lji:a (a flower, 
spec.). 

In chants 7:, if accented, is often very tense, and is identical with the German 
sound in Wiese, sie. 

E.g., ura’gwi:lagwila: || 
‘no:maja'ti:n || ‘tje:lano' pat. 

2.1: A closed front lax unrounded vowel. In unstressed chanted long 
syllables the lax form is perhaps more common. It closely resembles the vowel in 
southern English dear (d1:a), feared (f1:ad). 

E.g., || 
|| ‘we:re:wa:nti:njat. 

3. 1. In stressed short syllables, whether chanted or spoken, the lax vowel 
represents the usual pronunciation of the short 7 sound in Aranda words. The 
sound is identical with that found in English it, fit. 

E.g., ‘pitjrma (to come) 
‘ljtta (N.A. to-day) 
‘linja (tongue). 

Note.—Kukatja and Pintubi speakers, who have learned the Aranda language 

from their eastern neighbours, usually substitute for this short lax vowel the short 


tense 7. I have heard a Pintubi man pronouncing the W.A. words e’titjika (in order 
to light), ‘tjilpa (native cat), as e’titjika, ‘djilpa. 
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Back 


4 
Front 


Comparative Vowel Diagram showing the approximate relative positions 
of the principal vowels in Aranda, English and German. 


Aranda 

(Black circle) 
a: 
pitjima I 
uRydra 
alkytjima 
trbe:ntjima e 
etna 


albai, lat a 
Ilba:lintja a: 
tlantja 


kon(n)a 

ba:jalo: 

ru.merama 

tyma 

lrala 

tira 

téra 

tara 

a in final and un- 
accented syllables, e.g. 
Ma:karinja (ma:karinja) 
mbora 


bautima 


English German 
(Dotted circle) (Square) 
sea (si:) Wiese (v1:ze) 
it (ut) 


effect (tfekt) 
iitte 
Beet (be:t) 


they (det) 

better (beta) 

fair (fea) 

cat (ket) 

fly (flat) 

father (fa.:da) a: Kahn (ka:n) 
a Mann (man) 

cut (Rat) 

law (lo:)* 

Bob (b9b)* 

soul (soul) Sohn (zo:m) 

food (fu:d) u: Mut (mu:t) 

pull (pul) 

father (fa:da) 


* Cf. Noél-Armfield, General Phonetics [ed. 1931], p. 34, 
Note 1... “I find that I myself produce [9] lower and 
more back than [a] and [9:] still lower and more backward 
And on p. 33, Note 1, he states: “‘ In comparative phonetics 
it is advisable to use the symbols [»] and [»-] to represent 
these English vowels, reserving [9] for the ‘cardinal’ [9] which 
is half open.” 
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“7 ‘ 4. t. In unstressed short syllables there is a lower vowel, 1, which usually 
vis tends towards e. With many speakers initial unstressed t often becomes indistin- 
guishable from e, a. (Cf. §§30, 33.) 


E.g., wRyara or e’knara (east) 
tr‘buma or er'buma (to enter) 
'luma_ or e'luma (to die). 
Hence there is an appreciable difference in pitch between the initial vowels in 
‘rnua (night) and (at night) 
‘jlta (hut) and w’tama (to scold) 
‘mmka (foot) and w'nka:nama (to set up). 


5. For practical purposes it will be sufficient to indicate the closed tense sound 
in long syllables by 7: ; 7 then will denote the closed lax vowel found in short syllables, 
irrespective of the exact amount of opening. 


6. y. In the western parts of the Unmatjera area a closed front rounded vowel 
is sometimes heard as a substitute for a short wu sound. In all probability the sound 
has been introduced from the language of the bordering J)alia tribe where, as in 
Pintubi, it seems to occur not infrequently. This rounded y sound is usually lax, 
as far as I have observed. 


E.g., Unmatjera al'kytjima (N.A. al’kutjama, “ used to eat ’’) 
»  ‘pmarayla (N.A. '‘pmaraula, “to the camp ’’) 
»  tr'bytjima (N.A. tr'butjama, “ used to enter ’’). 
Dalia and Pintubi speakers frequently introduce this sound into Aranda words. 


Thus my Pintubi guide on one of my western trips constantly pronounced ‘arugutja 
(woman) as ‘arygytyi. 


7. The only Aranda words in which I have been able to detect a closed front 
rounded sound have been m'tjuiamba (honeysuckle juice), ’tjuia (the honeysuckle, 
a tree spec.), N’tjuiatja:tua (a place-name), ‘ta:kyuia (native mouse, spec.), 1n’guia 
(old), and -guéa (a suffix used as a particle). ’tjuia is usually pronounced as though 
it contained a vowel-group which may be represented by yi(7) ; and the pronunciation 
n'tjyija carefully distinguishes the word from n’tji:a (sweat). ‘yi or vij is frequently 
heard in n'tjuiamba (n'tjyiamba) and N'tjuiatja:tua (N’tjyiatja:tua) as well. In 
the other words listed here yz is found rather more rarely ; in its stead wi: or wi: 
seems to be the common pronunciation. (Cf. §§39, 43.) 


8. e. A half-closed front tense unrounded vowel. In spoken Aranda the long 
sound is usually slightly lower in pitch than e: in German Beet (be:t), See (ze). 
Usually it appears to be followed by a 7 in the succeeding syllable. 


E.g., ir'be:ntjima (to enter) 


‘He:nja (tall) 

ard.” ‘te:-lya (rump quarter of animals). 
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In stressed chanted syllables the long Aranda sound is identical with the 
German e: 
E.g., || ‘wecre:wa:nti:njat 
welbau'e: || 
Note.—|| marks a long break in the middle of a stanza. Generally the syllable 


before || is drawn out longer than elsewhere. Here || indicates that the second 
half-line of one verse and the first half-line of a different verse have been quoted. 


g. In chants e: frequently becomes a diphthong and appears as e7. 
E.g., || 


10. The short tense e sound sometimes appears initially in words which may 
otherwise be regarded as beginning with the lax 7. (See §4.) 


E.g., e’knara. 


11. Usually, however, the short e sound is lax, and corresponds to the vowel 
found in such English words as let, better, ten. 


E.g., ‘etna (they) 
‘era (he, she, it) 
e’rena (him, her). 


6. There is to be found in Eastern Aranda a corresponding rounded vowel 6, 
which is, however, not a very common sound. It is limited to the chants. 


E.g., ntd'we:re'lé:ko:, ntd'lé:lo:pa:. 


12. c«. A half-open front tense unrounded vowel. It is often followed by a 
velar consonant or by the open back-vowel a. 


E.g., ‘le:nkena (N.A. there) 
‘ne:nalama (to turn into a tjurunga) 
(era)'le:a (he is to go). 
With some speakers ¢: often replaces the long half-closed vowel e: in stressed 


syllables. Thus one frequently hears ‘tje:bakama (to tear asunder) for tje:bakama ; 
'ke:ltja for ‘ke:ltja (piece); and so on. 


13. In long syllables pronunciation varies between e: and ¢: to such an extent 
that even in a myth taken down from a single speaker it is usually impossible to 
differentiate consistently between words containing the half-open and words con- 
taining the half-closed vowel. The speaker sometimes varies his pronunciation of a 
given word within the limits of the same sentence. _ 

In all doubtful cases the spelling e: will be adopted in written Aranda texts. 

One of the very few words in which the pronunciation of a long “e” sound 
does not change is the common name @’re:nana (carpet-snake) ; here the influence 
of the r produced in the pharyngal cavity is strong enough to prevent the half-open 
tense vowel ¢: from ever being raised to the half-closed sound e:. 
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14. @. The existence of this sound (similar to the English vowel in man, 
which is intermediate in position between the half-open and the open front unrounded 
vowels) is rather doubtful in ordinary Aranda speech. @ is mentioned here merely 
because its existence in stressed syllables of Aranda words has been confidently 
asserted by a number of anthropological investigators who, however, have mistaken 
the common back vowel g for @. (See below, §§24, 30, 33.) Only in unaccented 
syllables a short lax sound approximating to @ sometimes makes an appearance, but 
is not in any word the normal sound. This will be written as a in unaccented 
syllables. 

E.g., ‘pot’ al'tjura (sometimes pronounced ‘fot’ al'tjura, ‘pot’ al'tjura, cave) 
‘pota ‘to:ata (sometimes ‘pote ‘to:ete, 'pota ‘to: ata, red pebbles) 
‘tjo-:arilja (often ‘tjo:@rilja, ‘tjo:arilja, duty-offering). 


II. Back Vowels 


15. u: A closed back tense rounded vowel. It is practically confined to long 
stressed syllables, and closely corresponds to the sound found in German Huhn, Mut. 


E.g., ‘ru:merama (to appear to someone) 
‘lu:nama (to hunt). / 


It appears frequently in chants. 
E.g., wu'ra:palantju'ra:ru:rva'ri: || 
U'bu:malte:'ne:ntjal' bu:bane: 
l'bu:maje're:ral'bu:ba'ne:. 
16. The short tense # sound is rather less frequent in ordinary speech, though 
it is by no means uncommon in the chants. 


17. v. A closed back lax rounded vowel. It is often identical with the sound 
found in English put, pull. 
E.g., ‘lvta (sandhill wallaby) 
‘tuma (to strike) 
‘pul(l)a (initiation ground). 
It frequently follows upon the diphthong au. 
E.g., ‘bauvma (to push) 
‘tnauvma (to drive away) 
‘lauvma (to hide). 


Note.—In short syllables the lax vowel is the normal sound ; it may be repre- 
sented by u. «: then will denote the tense vowel found in long syllables. 


18. « or v and o are not always distinguished very carefully in Aranda. uw is 
sometimes made very lax even in long syllables. If, in addition, the degree of opening 
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is increased slightly, it often becomes a matter of doubt whether to write wu or o in 
a given instance. Thus the pronunciation varies with different speakers between 
‘tu-ata and ‘to:ata (even ‘to:ata is found) for “ red pebbles.” In the same way we get 
"Iu:na, ‘lo:na, ‘lo:na for “ hole.” 

In unaccented short syllables it is often almost impossible to decide between a 
lowered lax « and the ordinary o sound. We could write either ‘turuma or 'turoma. 
It is possible to represent the words listed in the latter half of the preceding paragraph 
as 

‘bauoma, ‘baooma ; 

‘tnauoma, ‘tnaooma ; 

‘lauoma, ‘laooma ; 
ao being regarded as a diphthong in which the second element has been lowered too. 
(Cf. Jones, ‘‘ The Pronunciation of English,”’ §137.) 

1g. 0. A half-closed back vowel. The tense form seems to be confined to 

long stressed chanted syllables. 
E.g., mt'ra:luta | ‘lu:ta'lo: | ‘ba:ja'lo:. 
In such cases it very frequently becomes a diphthong and appears as ow. 
E.g., te’re:nte’nou | ‘mounne’nou | 'nnou | twe’re:’(h)jau 
mba'tjoutja'nou | ‘nounne'nou | ‘nyou | twe're:'(h)jau. 

Its occurrence in short syllables has been referred to in the preceding section. 
In spoken Aranda no practicable distinction can be drawn between tense and lax 0 
sounds. 

20. 9. A half-open back rounded vowel. The back of the tongue is often raised 
higher than when sounding English hot (hot), pot (pot); and the lips are slightly 
more rounded. It seems probable that the Aranda 9 is formed further forward in 
the mouth than is the English sound. 

E.g., ‘bota (N.A. mountain) 
"kon(n)a (N.A. bad). 

21. In long syllables the difference between the English and the Aranda sounds 
is even more pronounced. In ‘Jo:na‘lo:na (rescuer) for instance, the 9: is definitely 
higher in pitch than the English vowel in law (/o:) ; and ‘ra:a (flood) differs, though 
in a slighter degree, from English roar (r9a). Other examples of 9: are 

‘ga:dna (ignorant) 
In'go:dna (S.A. place-name). 

22. The difference in normal pronunciation between the English and the Aranda 
9 sounds is sufficiently marked to explain the consistent unrounding and lowering 
of the English sound to a by native speakers who are attempting to pronounce 
English proper names, or loan-words from pigdin English. Native speakers usually 
make this @ sound a half-long vowel.* 


* Cf. W. Viétor, ‘‘ German Pronunciation ”’ (4th ed.), p. 25. “‘ Remember that 
English o in not is a much opener sound than German (9), and therefore must not be 
used instead. It reminds a German ear of a.” 
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E.g., English Tom becomes Aranda ‘T(h)ama. 
» Bob » ‘Bab, 'B(h)ab. 
» mob ‘maba (a popular loan-word, used 
as though it were a synonym 
of the native n’tjara ‘‘many’’). 


» donkey ‘dankia. 
rock-hole _,, ‘va(-:)ko:l, 'va(:)koul. 


Note.—English ou is usually preserved, as in hold (native pidgin English ‘ould), 
hole (native pidgin English ‘oul). 

23. It is occasionally difficult to separate the half-closed o from the half-open 9 
in Aranda words. In all doubtful instances o and o: will be used in the transcription 
of native myths and chants. ; 

24. @. A back unrounded vowel, approximately intermediate between the 
half-open and open positions. It is limited to short syllables. In acoustic value it 
falls midway between the English 4 (e.g. cut, butter) and the German short a sound 
(e.g. kann, Mann, rannte). English research workers regularly identify it with their 
4 sound, whereas German writers regard it as the equivalent of their short a sound. 
Actually both pronunciations are sometimes heard even amongst native speakers in 
very slow and careful speech, for instance, when they are dictating a strange word 
containing this vowel to a white man. In normal discourse the Aranda vowel has 
less colour than either of the European sounds ; to a European ear it seems to tend 
towards the indefinite a sound, particularly if it is made very short. 

25. This sound represents by far the most common value assigned to the vowel @ 
whenever it occurs in a short syllable, stressed or unstressed. If the consonant 
following upon it can have syllabic value, g in rapid speech becomes extremely short, 
and the following consonant is lengthened, thus taking up most of the time-value of 
the syllable. Such lengthening will be indicated by doubling the letter. If the 
consonant following upon the short ¢ is a stop, this also is often “‘ doubled”; in 
this case the first stop is not exploded, i.e. some time elapses after the required 
contact has been made before the stop is exploded. 


E.g., ‘kala (already). This is appreciably different in pronunciation from 
English ‘kala (colour). Frequently it might be represented more accurately 
by ‘lla, in which WJ takes up most of the time-value of the syllable. 
‘kama (to cut). This might be represented both by ‘kama (c.f. German 
Kamm) and by ‘kama (c.f. English (new)comer) on some occasions; at 
other times ‘k#mma would be a closer phonetic approximation to the 

Aranda pronunciation. 
‘mana (fly). This could be represented, at various times, as ‘mana, 
‘mana, or 'm*yna. 
‘para (gum tree). Its accurate phonetic transcription would vary between 
‘para, ‘para and ‘p*rra (or ‘ph*rra). 
(See also below, on mixed vowels, §§31, 32.) 
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26. In words beginning with r, the influence of the pharyngal r retracts the ¢ 
some degrees. It is probably formed with the back of the tongue forced back beyond 
the normal a position. Though some writers have regarded g in such words as 
equivalent to é: in English burr (bé:), the Aranda sound is certainly a back vowel. 

E.g., “rqrka (N.A. sun) 
*rarkala (N.A. during the day) 
#rara (red kangaroo, Macropus rufus). 

27. a: An open unrounded back vowel. It is identical with German a: in 
Kahn, Saat, or English a: in pass, arms. 

E.g., Il'’ba:lintja (N.A. place-name) 
t'na:lana (echidna) 
n'ta:na (grass-seed). 

28. a. The corresponding open unrounded front vowel appears normally only 
in short syllables, or in half-long and short syllables which represent a shortening 
and a change from the diphthong a to a (half-long or short). This change from at 
to a is commonly found in the imperative forms of verbs. 

E.g., lat (go!) often becomes /a 
al'bai (go away!) often becomes al’ba. 


Sometimes the appearance of the long front vowel is due to a following or 
preceding j, ntj. E.g., ‘a:jwa (old man), ‘Nya:la (place-name), »'tja:ma (bed). 

29: In stressed syllables, whether long or short, a: is by far the more common 
sound. Even in the examples given above, i.e. ‘a:jua, ‘Nja:la, n'tja:ma, ‘la and 
al'ba, a and a: frequently replace a anda:. For this reason a may always be written 
in stressed syllables, except in the diphthong a7. In unstressed short syllables the 
exact nature of the vowel used in each instance is more difficult to determine ; here 
we find more often a neutral sound, midway between the a and a positions, which 
will be represented in all instances by a. 


III. Mixed Vowels 


30. Mixed vowels are of considerable importance in the pronunciation of Aranda 
words. In unstressed syllables various sounds approximating to the intermediate 
half-open mixed lax unrounded sounds é, a are of common occurrence. Daniel Jones, 
in his “ Pronunciation of English,” gives a number of instances of the tendency, 
amongst careful, educated speakers, to replace the indefinite a in unstressed syllables 
by several new “sounds intermediate in acoustic effect between various strong 
vowels and the weak vowel a” (p. 47, §175). In Aranda speech similar sounds may 
be observed in unstressed syllables. Thus the ubiquitous final @ sound in Aranda 
words is really a mixed vowel, whose acoustic value lies between a and 2. 
Usually, however, it is slightly closer to a than to a, or at any rate it is not so devoid 
of tone-colour as 2; accordingly it seems preferable to write the vowel as a, and 
not as a. ; 
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31. Even stressed vowels are frequently very difficult to define; for native 
speakers, in rapid speech, tend to enunciate their short stressed vowels very care- 
lessly. As a result, short 7, e, a and « show a tendency, even in stressed syllables, 
to approximate towards the indeterminate a sound, especially if they are made extra- 
short vowels. In such cases the following consonant is usually doubled (c.f. §§25, 32), 
and the double consonant can then relieve the preceding vowel of most of its original 
duty of giving time-value to the stressed syllable. 


32. In this account of the phonetics these intermediary vowels are indicated 
by i, 4, @, 6 and Of these alone occurs frequently, and is indicated by this 
symbol in the Grammar and texts; the remaining intermediary vowels are prac- 
tically limited to a few common words, and are indicated by a note wherever they 
occur. Aranda speakers keep these various shades of a: separate even in rapid 
conversation ; and in slow and careful speech the original strong vowel reappears. 
Thus, in Northern Aranda, a’tera means “ two,” and a’tira signifies “ afraid.” In 
rapid speech both a and 7 become mixed vowels and approximate towards a; but 
the native has little difficulty in distinguishing between these two intermediary 
vowels, though the acoustic effect upon the European ear may be practically identical 
in the two cases. Sometimes the intermediary vowel becomes so short that it almost 
turns into a vowel-glide, and most of the time-value of the short syllable is taken 
by the following doubled consonant. (C.f. §§25, 31.) 


Examples. 
‘tara, ‘tara, 'tdra (W.A.); a'tera, a’téra (N.A.); sometimes ‘trra (all 
dialects) two.” 
‘tira, ‘tira (W.A.); a'tira, a'tira (N.A.) ; sometimes ‘?‘rra (all dialects)= 
afraid.” 
ulb'meltja, ulb'miltja, elb'meltja, elb'miltja (a bird spec.), can appear in 
various forms as wlb'méltja, wlb'miltja, élb'méltja, elb’miltja, ]b'm'ltja. 


(On the final @ in all instances see above, §30.) 


In W.A. the usual pronunciation of ‘kygra (big) is ‘kydra or ‘kyfrra; in 
Unmatjera territory one usually hears @y’yira or dy’y*rra (c.f. §72). Similarly 
we may compare W.A. ‘fd@ra (gum) with Unmatjera a’pira. In W.A. the pro- 
nunciation ‘p@ra in addition keeps the word distinct from ‘para signifying “ tail.” 


33. a. A half-open mixed lax unrounded vowel, as in English ouva (over), 
afekt (affect). It is found only in short, unaccented syllables or as the second element 
of certain vowel-groups. 

In Aranda words, if a occurs singly, in short, unaccented syllables, it represents 
a weakened form of some originally strong vowel. Thus initial unstressed i or ¢ 
(§4) is sometimes weakened to ¢ or €; i and é may, in turn, be weakened to the 
indeterminate lax a sound. a, however, is not a regular sound in the normal pro- 
nunciation of any Aranda word. It is always preferable to write i (or 4), ¢ (or é), 
etc. in unaccented syllables rather than a (§30). 
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In addition, a is sometimes found as the second element of certain vowel-groups. 
In English we get such groups as bea (bear), biad (beard), pjua (pure). The Aranda 
vowel-groups which sometimes contain an a as the second element are given below in 
§§37, 39. 


IV. Diphthongs and Vowel-Groups. 


34. at. This diphthong has a variety of values as in English (Jones, “ The 
Pronunciation of English,” §126) and German (Jespersen, ‘“‘ Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” 
§13. 91), the two most common being ai and ae. It appears finally only in the 
imperative mood of verbs and in the vocative case of nouns. Medially it is often 
followed by a or e; but normally it does not form a triphthong with the following 
vowel. 

E.g., ‘lainama (to shake) 
‘jainama (to send) 
"pitjat ! (come !) 
‘albai !, al'bai ! (go away !) 
‘a:ty’ in'tjarai ! (men !) 
‘laiakama (N.A. to ask) 
‘jaia (water moss). 

35. au. Its value -aries between au and ao (c.f. Jones, §§135-138 ; Jespersen, 
§13. 91). It is found finally in interjections, and in the subjunctive mood of verbs. 
Medially it is usually followed by u, sometimes by a, e. 

E.g., ‘i:tjau! (No!: noisy, loud denial) 
(era) 'pitjeau ! (let him come !) 
‘era ‘albe:au! (let him depart !) 
‘bauuma (W.A. to push) 
‘lauuma (W.A. to hide) 
al’kauulama (W.A. to vomit) 
‘tjauarilja, 'tjauerilja (duty-offering). 

Note.— -au is often the ending given to single words which have to be shouted 
to people standing some considerable distance away. For instance if a man sees his 
friend in the distance returning from the wallaby-hunt, he may call out and ask him 
how many wallabies he is bringing home. The reply will usually be yelled back 
as ‘njintau (one), ‘tarau (two), ur'butjau (three) ; otherwise sign-language will be 
employed. 

36. et. This corresponds to the diphthong in English ale, say, came. It is 
frequently found in long chanted syllables. (See above, §9.) In the spoken language 
it is rarely found before consonants, except in ‘teinta (a flat rock surface) and some- 
times in ‘beinta (salt); the latter, however, is often pronounced be:nta. Words 
ending in -eia are more common. 

E.g., ‘kyneta (father) 
‘meta (mother). 
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37. oa. This is sometimes substituted for medial au in N.A. Its value varies 
between oa and oa; more rarely 2a and 92 may be heard. The first element of this 
group is usually long, i.e. or 

E.g., ‘yoarilja (N.A. duty-offering) 
‘noana (N.A. thither; for W.A. nauna) 
t'loava (N.A., W.A. salt-lake) 
"pmoara (N.A., W.A. juice of the honeysuckle buds ; in chants the oa 
of ‘pmoara invariably has the value of two syllables). 


Finally, oa does not represent a vowel-group, but two separate sounds. 
E.g., i'to:a (wild turkey ; practically 7’to:wa) 
‘vo:a, u'vo:a (flood ; practically u’ro:wa). 

38. ou. This diphthong is frequently found in long stressed chanted syllables. 
(See above, §19.) In spoken Aranda its existence is doubtful. 

39. Ut, yt, Ua, Ot, Oa, Ia, Ea. 

ut occurs only in n'tjuia, n'tjutamba, N'tjuiatja:tua, in'guia, ta:kuia, and -'guia. 
(See above, §§ 7, 43.) Frequently it merges into a diphthong yi, or becomes w1-, wi-. 

E.g., n'tjuiamba, n'tjyiamba, n'tjwi:amba. 
ua, o9 occur only in words where an original 7 has been slurred over. (See 
§88.) 
e’kua(r)la (there, c.f. Latin eo) ; compare e’kura (his, c.f. Latin eius) 
4 
‘kuika, ‘kuaka (instead of kurka, small, in imitation of baby-talk) 
in'doia, in'dova, in'do:ja, in'do:aa (“ very”, instead of in’do:ra; 
in imitation of baby-talk). 

Perhaps ‘kuika in'doia (cf. colloquial “ tiny weeny ”), where the pronunciation 
of children is mimicked, are the only two words where these diphthongs occur before 
sounds other than the consonant /. An original ry which preceded a medial / in the 
following syllable was elided in a number of words where it occurred in an unaccented 
syllable, and a weak vowel was inserted by way of compensation, which united with 
the preceding accented vowel, often modifying it considerably. 


E.g., i’te:ala (for i’te:rala, on the bank) 
"pme:ala (W.A. for "pm@rala, in the camp) 
al'kia(r\la (W.A. for al'kirala, in the sky) 
m'boi(r)la 
m'be:a(r)la for m'borala, on the knees) 
‘lia(r)la (for ‘lir(r)ala, in the river). 


40. In two words, ‘ve:oa (entrance) and i’/e:oa (downstream), the combination 
-e:oa in rapid pronunciation sometimes tends to become a triphthong, in which, 
however, the first element is the most sonorous. In Unmatjera we get in addition 
‘e-oat, ‘e:owat, equivalent to W.A. ‘awa (yes). 
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CONSONANTS 
I. Fricatives 
41. u, w. A voiced bi-labial fricative, as in English water, wall. 
E.g., ‘worttja (N.A. desert) 
‘wuma (to hear) 
"kwara (girl). 
If the stem of a word ends in -#, and an inflexional or derivative ending which 
begins with a stressed vowel is added to it, a w sound results from the original vowel u. 


In such cases w is really a consonantal w, and approximates in pronunciation to the 
French sound in oui (ui). 


E.g., ‘twalbanama (to hit when falling down) ; from ‘twma (to strike) 
er'gue:ntjima (to grasp at something) ; from er’guma (to seize) 
ilkye:tnalalbuma (to go along eating) ; from il’kuma (to eat) 
tr’ byue:tnama (to proceed to enter) ; from ir’buma (to enter) 
a'‘tua:la lgka (where the man went) ; from ‘a:twa laka, or ‘a:tua laka 

(the man went). 

42. In words ending in -wa, the u varies in value between u, u, w, uw. 

E.g., ‘a:tua, ‘a:tuwa, ‘a:tua, 'a:twa (man) 

‘Ultjua, ‘Ulijuwa, 'Ultjua, 'Ultjwa (S.A. place-name) 
"ke:kua, ‘ke:kwa (N.A. elder brother) 
‘nje:kua, 'nje:kwa (N.A. father (of someone else)). 

In all these cases the spelling -wa will be employed. 

43. The in -wi-, in such words as n’tjuia, n'tjyuiamba, N'tjwiatja:tua, ‘ta:kuia, 
in'guia and -'guia, has been discussed previously (§§7, 39). This is either sounded 
as u, changed into consonantal w, or merged into a diphthong with the succeeding 
vowel 7 (72). 

44. j- A voiced palatal (or post-dental, see below, on ¢, §49) fricative, as in 
German Jugend (ju:gand), English you (ju:). 

E.g., ‘ja:ra (ant) 

‘jinba (skin) 
‘juntama (to search). 

45. 7 is very frequently met with as the final element of the consonant com- 
binations nj, tj, tnj, 

46. lj usually corresponds in acoustic value to the English /j in lewd (lju:d) and 
in the variant-pronunciations of such words as lutist (/ju:tist), luminous (lju:minas). 

E.g., ‘ljwpara (N.A., W.A. leg) 

‘Vjelama (N.A., W.A. to sing) 
‘Lja:ba (N.A. place-name) 

Note.—lj does not seem to be used frequently as an initial consonant combination 

by Southern Aranda speakers. Southerners prefer to use i- at the beginning of 


words. We may compare in this respect S.A. i'lipera with N.A., W.A. ‘ljupara ; 
and S.A. t'lilama with N.A., W.A. ‘ljelama. 
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47. nj usually corresponds in acoustic value to English j in such words as new 
(nju:), nude (mju:d), neuter (mju-ta). 
E.g., ‘njinta (one) 
‘njilkna (secretly) 
‘nje:mba (apparition). 

48. When mj appeared medially, it may sometimes have turned into a voiced 
palatal nasal (p). In sounding the voiced palatal p the front of the tongue is pressed 
against the hard palate, the tongue tip being lowered (Jespersen, 4.14, 8.43) ; the 
sound itself is sometimes not unlike that of the voiced velar nasal y. If medial »j 
was sometimes replaced by the voiced palatal p, this pronunciation would account 
for such spellings as ‘“‘ aputaringa’’ (Kempe: “ men whose home is in the ranges ”’), 
“ arilaringa’’ (Kempe: “ a man belonging to or being at home in a sandy country ”’), 
“ Choritjaringa”” (Spencer : “ a person born at Choritja”). The normal pronuncia- 
tion of these three words is 

a’ potarinja 
@'ralarinja 
’Tjo:ritjarinja. 

This voiced palatal p, which in all cases would be only a substitute for the normal 
nj, is, at least at the present day, so rarely heard amongst Aranda speakers that it 
need not be introduced into written Aranda texts. Personally I am acquainted 
with p only from Kukatja, where I have frequently heard such words as ‘njinanji 
(to be), ‘borka'rinanji (to grow tired), ‘kulbanji (to leave), pronounced in a way 
quite indistinguishable (i.e. to me) from ‘njinani, 'borkarinani, 'kulbani.* 

49. tj. While j and /j do not seem to differ appreciably in acoustic value from 
the corresponding English consonantal combinations, there is no sound-group in 
English which corresponds exactly to#j. In the Aranda combination #j, ¢ is articulated 
by the tip of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, and 7 is similarly articulated by 
the front of the tongue against the upper gums, the tip of the tongue touching the 
lower teeth. 

j is probably a palatal in such words as ‘ja:ra (ant), ‘julta (goods), ‘jinbera (a 
shrub, Tecoma spec.) ; but when it follows upon consonants which are articulated 
by the tip of the tongue against the upper gums or the alveolar ridge, viz. n, J, ¢, 
the influence of these dental soundsin an intimate initial consonant-group is sufficiently 
strong to prevent the tongue from being retracted to the normal palatal position. 

E.g., (hair-string girdle) 
‘tjunama (to lift up). 
‘tjurka (native fig-tree). 


*I notice that Dr. H. K. Fry, in his transcription of Jalia-~-Kukatja words 
(“ Body and Soul,” Oceania, March 1933) similarly hesitates between “ j’inani ” 
and ‘‘ njinanji,” and that he gives the usual present verb-ending -mji as -yi in 
kutindjinayi”’ and janyarint.” 
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50. It will be noticed that the tongue when articulating a post-dental 7 (with 
the front of the tongue articulating against the upper gums) is in a position which is 
sometimes adopted by European speakers when sounding s or { (Jones, §§91, 93). 
Even English speakers do not always distinguish carefully between #j and ¢/ in their 
own language: ¢ju:b (tube) is often sounded as t/u:b or t/fitib (Jones, §107). 
Accordingly the Aranda ¢j has often been described by white observers as being the 
native equivalent of the English ¢/. It is true that the younger generation of 
Aranda natives, who are able to speak pidgin English, often replace 4 in their own 
language by ¢/, thus confusing the original distinction between the native pro- 
nunciation of tj in such words as ‘tjilpa (native cat) or ‘tjina (friend), and ¢/ in such 
English words as chill or chin. But the older and original pronunciation #j is still 
the commoner of the two in all parts of the Aranda area. 


Note.—One of my old N.A. informants when chanting sacred verses sometimes 
sounded ¢j in such a manner as to be almost indistinguishable—at least to my ears— 
from ts. In the word “‘ an’dat-an'data,” which occurred several times in the chants 
that I noted down from him, I seemed to hear a ¢s quite regularly. 


E.g., jan'be:ra-lan'ti: | 'tsa:nti’tsa: (Ntjirenkua chant) 
lan'ti: | 'tsa:ndi'tsa: | ‘la:tno'na: | ‘pa:no'ma: (Ibid) 
jamanti'tsa:nta: | ru'ra:le: (Lakabara chant) 
ilbi'la:kyi: | ‘nja:kanti'tsa:ntite'a:na'la:ni: (Wora chant). 

When I was staying at Hermannsburg, I used to attend regularly the church 
services held in the Aranda language. When the congregation was saying the Creed, 
the general impression made upon the ear by #7 uttered collectively by a large number 
of speakers was strongly reminiscent of the pronunciation of ts by white speakers. 
Since # occurs twenty-three times in the Creed, there could be no doubt about its 
acoustic value some distance away from a large body of speakers. 


51. Kukatja speakers frequently pronounce ¢j and nj and Jj in such a way that 7 
is almost inaudible, and ¢ and m and / alone are clearly heard. A few old Western 
Aranda men use the same pronunciation in their own speech. In such cases we have 
almost certainly palatalized ¢, » and /; the consonants in question are probably 
articulated by the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth, the front of the tongue 
being in contact with some portion of the hard palate. 

In Kukatja, too, dj seems to occur instead of ¢j7 more often than in Aranda ; 
however, since both languages tend to confuse the difference between ¢ and d, this 
distinction is of little practical value. 

(On tnj, ntj, see below, §§63, 66, 109, 110.) 

52. h. The initial aspirate / is occasionally found in Aranda, but only in chants. 
I have noticed it only in the combinations huj, hj and Aj. (Only one example has 
been discovered of hur-.) 

E.g., ‘hujama'lara’ri: 
‘hujama' rilte'le: from Wora chant (N.A.) 
‘hujama'rualjanna: 
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hu'ja:lal'bi:t;’ || ala’'ra:nti'wai (Aroa chant N.A.) 
h'ja:lantjun' be:ntjun' be: 
h‘jalal' baratjal' bara’ lo: || ba'ne: 
|| nat'ne: 
hja'wa: | ral'ba:ral' bai 
hja'wa: | l'te:ntin'jai 


from Irbanya chant (N.A.) 


Ititilbiria chant (S.A.) 


\altentinja verse (S.A.) 


hura'tna:nbu:m’ | ‘laka'bai 


hura'tna:nbu:m’ | U'tja:rul'tjai 


It will be noticed that 4j- appears frequently in this list, often as a variant of 
huj-. It is possible that occasionally hj may turn into a breathed ¢ (e.g. German 


ich and sometimes in English human (¢u:man)) ; but the existence of breathed ¢ 
cannot be vouched for with any degree of certainty. 


II. Nasals. 


53. m. A voiced bi-labial nasal, corresponding to the English sound in man, 
aim, and the German sound in Mut, Mund. 
E.g., ‘ma:ra (good) 
‘me:ra (spear-thrower) 
‘wuma (to hear). 
54. m appears frequently in combination with the breathed and voiced bi-labial 
stops p and b, ie. mb and pm. (See below, §§101, 103.) 
E.g., U'lamba (N.A. place-name) 
‘amba (fluid) 
‘wumbea (hot) 
im'buma (to let go, to refrain) 
‘pmiira (place) 
‘apma (snake) 
‘pmo:lbura (throat) 
‘pme:ljara (curlew). 
In initial pm- the lips are shut when the # is to be sounded and are not opened 
until after the completion of the m. 


55. In reduplicated verbs, the m of the present-stem suffix -ma regularly changes 
into the stop p (rarely 6). 


E.g., im'bub-im'buma (to refrain continually, avoid habitually); from 
im'buma (to refrain, to avoid). 
‘lapa-'lama (to continue walking, to walk everywhere) ; from /ama 
(to go). 
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an'kap-ay'kgma (to chatter, to twitter) ; from ay’kgma (to speak). 

‘nopa-'nama (to be; mainly in chants) ; from ‘nama (to be). 

in'dap-in'dama (to lie before someone (of a long road), to continue for 
a long distance (of a river bed)) ; from in’dgma (to lie). 


This substitution of a bi-labial stop for an original bi-labial nasal is typical of all 
Aranda frequentative verbs. A Kukatja man who has learnt Aranda often falls 
into the mistake of failing to change the nasal into the stop in reduplicated verbs. 
My Pintubi guide to Walunuru (Kintore Range), who had learnt Aranda only a few 
months previously, regularly used to say “ im'bum-im'buma’’ instead of “ im'bub- 
im'buma.” Occasions for employing this frequentative verb were by no means rare, 
since he pointed out to me many sections of his native group-territory which were 
habitually avoided by his fellow-tribesmen on account of the lack of permanent 
rock-holes. 


56. m. mhasa slight syllabic value when it occurs initially in the combination 
mb- ; min such a position, despite its syllabic value, is a rather faint and very short 
sound. Initial mb- is often found in Western Aranda, which prefers to use the aphetic 
forms of words beginning with unaccented vowels (see §127) but mb- is by no means 
unknown in the other Aranda dialects. 

E.g., m’buma (to burn) 
m'bala (summer’s heat) 
m'bala (you two) 
m'burka (body). 

When sounding initial mb-, the lips are shut when the m is to be sounded and 
are not opened until after the completion of the B. 


Note.—No separate symbol is necessary for syllabic m in written texts ; m has 
a slight syllabic value whenever it occurs initially in the combination mb. 


57. mm. Kukatja, Dalia and Pintubi speakers who have learnt Aranda 
invariably substitute d@mm- for Western Aranda initial pm-. The Western Unmatiera 
men from Leramba and Mamba, who are strongly influenced by contact with their 
Dalia neighbours, regularly have forms with dmm- corresponding to the pm- words of 
other Aranda groups. mm differs from single m in being a much longer sound: 
the lips are shut when about to articulate the first m and are only wre after the 
second m has been completed. (C.f. §§64, 72.) 

E.g., ‘pmarama (W.A. to enquire) becomes @m'marama or dm'marama 
with Kukatja, Dalia and Pintubi speakers, and in the Unmatjera 
area. 

‘pmara (W.A. camp) becomes dm'mdra with Kukatja, Dalia and 
Pintubi speakers, and in the Unmatjera area. 


"pmulbura (W.A. throat) appears as dm'mulbura amongst the Western 
Unmatijera. 
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58. In all Aranda dialects mm appears frequently in words containing a more 
or less indeterminate accented extra-short vowel (§32), which is followed by m. 
In such a pronunciation most of the time-value of the accented short syllable is taken 
by the doubled mm. (C.f. §§65, 73.) 


E.g., ‘kama (to cut) often becomes ‘k*mma 


‘lama (to go) 
n'dama (to give) __,, »  n'd*mma 
‘tnjima (to fall) _,, ‘tnj*mma 


In written texts it will be found sufficient to indicate the pronunciations ‘k*mma, 
‘imma, n'd*mma, tnj'’mma, etc., by writing ‘kama, ‘lama, n'ddma, 'tnjima, etc. 

59. m. The breathed bi-labial nasal occurs only in the interjection denoting 
assent or approval (c.f. English hm, ahem) usually in the form mm’m. When uttering 
the second syllable of mmv’m, the speaker’s voice usually falls in pitch. 


60. m. A voiced dental nasal. wm is articulated with the tip of the tongue 
against the upper gums or, in certain cases, against the upper teeth. The tongue-tip 
touches the upper teeth in the normal pronunciation of the consonantal groups nj 
and ¢mj, and when pronouncing m in certain other words. 


61. The normal » sound is articulated with the tongue against the upper gums. 


E.g., ‘no-:ta (lap) 
‘le:na (this, that) 
‘na:ma (grass) 
‘nama (to be). 


62. The normal m sound is found in the group én. In ém the tip of the tongue 
touches the upper gums when the ¢ is to be sounded and is maintained in this position 
until the » has been completed. 

E.g., ‘tnama (digging-stick) 
‘tnata (stomach) 
‘tnunka (sandhill wallaby) 
‘tnatantja (sacred pole). 


63. m. mis frequently found initially, preceding other consonants. In all such 
cases it has a slight syllabic value ; but, despite its syllabic value, it is a very short 
and faint sound. No separate symbol is necessary : it will be sufficient to write nb, 
nd, nt, ntj, ny, ng and nk. 


E.g., nb- (rare; only in aphetic forms) : 
n'bera (past, adv.), W.A. form of an'’bera. 
n'bubera (marsupial mouse, spec.), for an'bubera. 
nd- : 
n'dama (to give). 
n'déra (fat). 
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n'turba (true). 
n'te:lpara (W.A. star)=n'do(s)lpara (S.A.). 
n'tana (where ?). 
(many). 
n'tyirka (dry). 
n'tja:la (pointed bone). 
ny- (very rare; only in aphetic forms) : 
N'naianyna (N.A. for An'yaianya, a place-name). 
n'nintja (W.A. soak; also in’nintja). 
ng- (very rare; only in aphetic forms) : 
n'gara (N.A. emu; also an’gara). 
N’gwatja (S.A. place-name; also Un’gwatja). 
nk- (frequently found in aphetic forms, esp. in W.A.). 
n'ke:ra (W.A. bank of creek ; also an’ke-:ra). 
n'ka:la (W.A. cloud; also an‘ka:la). 
n'kintja (men’s camp; also in’'kintja). 
n'karba (W.A. another). 


64. Kukatja men who have learnt to speak Aranda always use dnn- instead 
of tn- when pronouncing Western Aranda words. Unmatijera speakers, too, regularly 
replace an original initial tn- by @nn-. Occasionally @nn- may be heard instead of 
in- in the N.A. and Eastern Aranda dialects. mn differs from single » in being a 
much longer sound: contact is made with the tongue against the upper gums when 
the first 7 is to be sounded, and is broken only after the second m has been completed. 
(Cf. §§57, 72.) 

E.g., dn'nama (Unmatijera, digging-stick; other Aranda dialects use 
‘tnama). 
dn'néta (Unmatijera, stomach; other Aranda dialects have ‘tndta) 
dn'njimatja (Unmatjera, witchetty grub; other Aranda dialects 
have ‘tnjimatja) 
dn'natantja (N.A. Unm. sacred pole; W.A. ‘tnatantja). 
Note.—N.A. also uses ‘natantja; cf. Kukatja ‘anatantji. 
dn'nura (Unm. wild; other Aranda dialects i’tnura, 


65. In all Aranda dialects nm appears frequently in words which contain a more 
or less indeterminate stressed extra-short vowel (§32), which is followed by m. In 
such a pronunciation most of the time-value of the accented short syllable is taken 
by the doubled n. (Cf. §§58, 73.) 


E.g., n'tana (N.A. opossum) often becomes n’i@nna 
il'bantja (Eastern A. long) often becomes il'bnntja, 
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Sometimes nn follows a long accented vowel, or an ordinary short vowel. 
E.g., i:nna (tree, shrub) 
"Punna (S.A. place-name). 


Note.—In written texts nn will be written only when it follows normal 
long or short vowels. If mm replaces an original » which followed a stressed 
extra-short vowel, it will be sufficient to write single »; thus the pronunciations 
n'tinna, tl’b¢nntja will be indicated by writing n’tdna, il’bdntja. (Cf. §58.) 


66. In the ordinary pronunciation of the consonant groups j and tnj the tongue- 
tip touches the upper teeth when sounding the m. In énj- the tip of the tongue touches 
the upper teeth when the ¢ is to be sounded and is maintained in this position until 
the has been completed ; after the completion of the tn, the tongue glides forward 
and is hollowed in front, leaving a small aperture; the 7 in this combination 
accordingly is articulated by the front of the tongue against the upper gums, the 
tip of the tongue pointing downward or touching the lower teeth. 

No separate symbol is necessary for this type of ; it is always produced in 
this way in the groups #7 and tn. 


E.g., ‘nji:tia (unmarried young man) 
‘njinana (N.A. father and son, fathers and sons) 
‘njilkna (secretly) 
‘linja (tongue) 
‘tnjima (to fall) 
‘tnja:ma (to dig) 
‘tnjinama (to keep) 
‘tnjimatja (witchetty grub) 
a'tnjintja (N.A. moon). 


Note.—n is sounded with the tip of the tongue against the tips of the upper 
teeth in the word ‘nama (to rain, to wetten) : this pronunciation helps to distinguish 
the word from the common verb meaning “‘ to be” (‘na@ma) ; in the latter the tip 
of the tongue is in contact with the upper gums. (Cf. §112.) 


67. n. Sometimes the tip of the tongue makes contact with the roof of the 
mouth just behind the alveolar ridge, and the tongue itself is slightly retroflex. 
This sound may be termed “ cacuminal »,” and denoted by n. It is a relatively 
rare sound, and occurs only in unaccented medial or final syllables. (Cf. cacuminal f, 
§105.) Sometimes it is lengthened and may be represented by nn. 


E.g., ‘jana (impossibly, adv.) 
‘ja:nama (to send) 
‘konna (bad) 

‘manna (vegetable food). 


Note.—On nd, nt, cf. §111, note. 
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68. ». The breathed dental nasal occurs only in the interjection nn’n, which 
is uttered when the speaker hurriedly wishes to correct a statement which he has 
inadvertently made. 

69. y. A voiced velar nasal, corresponding to 9 in German singen ('zinen) 
or English longing ('Jonin), ink ('tnk). 

E.g., ‘jina (I) 
‘inua (night) 
"ba:na (blind). 

70. 9 frequently stands at the beginning of words. 
E.g., ‘nura’nura (evening) 
‘nula (cool) 

‘netjima (to bring) 
‘nalama (to move) 
‘natala (hungry). 

Note.—Initial 9 usually has the effect of m upon the untrained European ear. 
Thus we find in Spencer’s works (“‘ The Arunta,” ed. 1927) such words as “‘ #iimbd- 
killa,” ‘‘ na@rlingwa”’ for Aranda ‘yambakala (eternal), ‘na:luna (a series of sacred 
ceremonies). ‘‘ Numbakulla”’ (“The Arunta,” p. 307) is of particular interest. 
Spencer himself in a foot-note informs us that originally he recorded the word as 
““ Ungambikula ”’ (“‘ Native Tribes of Central Australia,” ed. 1899). Since Northern 
Aranda men usually use the full form a’nambakala, and since Spencer and Gillen in 
1896 were working amongst the Northern Aranda, ‘‘ Ungambikula ”’ is the normal 
form which might be expected in the system of transcription used by Spencer. On 
Spencer’s return to Central Australia in 1926 his main informant was a Central Aranda 
man ; and in Central as in Western Aranda initial unaccented vowels are commonly 
dropped. The aphetic form of the word as given in “‘ The Arunta ” proves that it 
was recorded from a Central Aranda informant. The initial 7 was mistaken for the 
ordinary dental , and the word was accordingly re-spelt as ‘“‘ Numbakulla.” 

71. 9 is often found in the combinations yg and yk medially, and in the com- 
bination ky initially or medially. 

E.g., ‘langua (edible fruit, spec.) 
(reeds) 
‘aykya (asleep) 
an'kama (to speak) 
(great, large) 
‘kyulja (dog) 
‘alkna (eye) 
n'ta:rkyna (sad). 

72. In the Unmatjera area @y- is usually found instead of the normal initial 
ky- of the other Aranda dialects. In rare instances ¢yy- is used for kn- also by some 
N.A. and E.A. speakers. Kukatja men usually substitute ¢yy- for initial W.A. kp-. 
(Cf. §§57, 64.) yy is really a lengthened 7 (§73). 

E.g., dy’nira (Unm. large, great); other Aranda dialects kydra 
Gn'nqama (Unm. to carry); other Aranda dialects ‘kygma 
dn'néra (Unm. east); other Aranda dialects e’kygra. 
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which 73. If a stressed extra-short vowel (§32) is followed by », this is often lengthened 

le has and may be written as yy. In such a pronunciation yy takes most of the time-value 
of the accented short syllable. (Cf. §§58, 65.) 

zinen) E.g., ‘kaya (E.A. bad) sometimes becomes ,’k*nna 


‘mana (fly) sometimes becomes ‘m*nna 
t'lana (distant) sometimes becomes 
Note.—In written texts it will be sufficient to indicate the pronunciations 
kénna, 'm*yna, by writing ‘kina, ‘mana, 
74. 9 (sonant). 4 always has a slight syllabic value when it occurs initially in 
the combinations 9k, yg. (Such words usually owe their forms to aphesis.) No 
special symbol is needed. This initial y (sonant) is heard only as a faint, short 


sound. 
E.g., y’kura (elder sister) 
n'kulba (pitcheri) ; also in’kulba 
| ear. 
n'gwa:la (sweet juice); also uy’gwa:la 
acred n'gwana (bone); also un’gwana 
rest. n'gwaltja (fragment, broken pieces) ; also uy’gwaltja. 
ne NotEe.—The symbol y with a stroke below was not available as in m and n. 
IIT. Liquids. 
On 75. There are three distinct varieties of y sounds in the Aranda dialects. 
— 76. r. Voiced pharyngalr. When producing this sound the tongue is drawn as 
at 4 far back as possible, and the back of the tongue vibrates against the wall of the 
- the pharynx. The uvula probably vibrates in most cases, particularly when the con- 
sonant is being pronounced with emphasis. Usually a short @ sound precedes the 
-om- pharyngal 7 ; this has been written as a small letter in front of the r and above the 
line. Ifno short ¢ occurs before the r, and if the r is not sounded vigorously, initial r 
may escape detection on the part of white observers ; hence it is not surprising that 
some words in the W.A. dialect have appeared in print without their faint initial r : 
W.A. usually prefers forms shortened by aphesis. 

Pharyngal r is by no means a rare sound. Some of the words in which it occurs 
are amongst the commonest terms of everyday speech. In the following list (§77) 
all words containing rf, i.e. all those that have been recorded so far in written texts, 
have been included. It will be observed that in all cases r appears only in initial 

stressed syllables. 

tial Note.—Kempe, in his “‘ Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language spoken by 
me the Aborigines of the MacDonnell Ranges, South Australia” (1890), spells *’rdla, 
e-. *'réla (sand) as “ arila”’ (p. 4), but does not give the word in his vocabulary. 

C. Strehlow writes * for pharyngal r, in such words as “ fenina,” “ ‘Rama,’ 
farka,” fata-fata,” “ finda,” “‘ feberama”’ and others. Some of these are very 
rare words, occurring only in his ‘‘ Aranda Vocabulary,” and are not to be found in 
written native texts. Hence they have been omitted from the following list. 


<i 
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In the Northern Aranda area r is always preceded by a short vowel (@), and is 
comparatively easy to detect. Spencer and Gillen, who worked in this area, evidently 
regarded pharyngal 7 as an obscure sound produced somewhere in the pharynx. 
This is evident from the following spellings, which are taken from their original 
volume “ The Native Tribes of Central Australia” (Glossary, p. 653, ed. 1899) : 

Okincha-lanina irrulknakina (i.e. *’rqntjala'nana e'rilknakana, “ neckband 
of a dead man ’’) 

Okira 

Okranina (#'re:nana) 

Okunjepunna Oknira (*'rantjabana 'kyara). 

Spencer, however, failed to add a note to his glossary, commenting upon the 
peculiar value given to the letter & in these words. 

In “‘ ochirka”’ (*rarka) the ch is perhaps intended to represent the sound x 
(as in German Buch (bux), ach (ax)); Spencer may have imagined that x was 
approximately equal in acoustic value to the obscure sound which he had heard 
amongst native speakers. 

In “ The Arunta ”’ (ed. 1927) many of these spellings have been changed, perhaps 
because Spencer in the meantime had read C. Strehlow’s book on the Western Aranda. 
In many words there is a change in spelling from written k to written ry. Spencer, 
however, fails to supply a note on the sound value of written 7 in such words: in 
his brief phonetic account of the symbols employed in his “ Glossary of Native 
Terms Used” (“ The Arunta,” Vol. II, pp. 609-610) he merely states that he has 
used k to denote the sound in English “ kin,” and “7” as the equivalent of English r 
in “rat.” Some of Spencer’s spellings are 

driva for okira 
éréninna for okranina. 
He keeps 
ochérka 
Okinchd-lininna irrilknikinna 
Okiinjépiinna oknirra. 


” 


77. The following list includes all words containing a pharyngal r which have so 
far appeared in written texts. I have given in addition the various spellings used by 
Spencer and C. Strehlow : 

‘ra:a (W.A. anger; only in the combination ‘ra:a ‘kygra, very angry); C.S. 

knara. 
9ra:gia (plum-tree, Canthium latifolium) ; C.S. agia (from W.A. ‘ra:gia). Sp. 
akakia (1899), kdkia (1927). 

#raiankama (to breathe); C.S. fatankama. 

#’ra:lbara (underground cave); C.S. fdlpara. 

(N.A., W.A. in *ra:lbara 're:tnja, chants sung to free kutunula per- 
formers in a sacred ceremony from the ban of silence after completing 
their act.) 
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*'ra:libuma (N.A., W.A. to heap up, to collect, esp. grass seed) ; C.S. dlibuma 
(for W.A. ‘ra:libuma). 

‘ra:na (earth); C.S. dna; cf. Sp. réniirkna “ (for ‘ra:n’ ‘urkya, 'ra:n’ 
‘arkna), 1927. 

#'ra:tjera (underground hollow) ; C.S. #atjara. 

Wrala, #réla (earth); C.S. dla; Sp. érilla (or rilla), 1927 only; cf. Kempe, 
“ arila.” 

‘Rama (W:A. place-name) ; C.S. ‘Rama. 

“rantja (throat) ; C.S. antja, aintja; Sp. cf. dkinchd-, dkiinjé-, 1927. 

(*)'randera (father-in-law) ; C.S. antara; Sp. ikuntera (1899), iriindéra (1927). 

#rara (red kangaroo, Macropus rufus) ; C.S. ara; Sp. okira (1899), dria (1927). 

*rarka (N.A., Unm. sun); C.S. farka; Sp. ochirke (1899), dchérka (1927). 

(*)'rdta (N.A. bandicoot spec.—W.A. inkaia) ; C.S. fdta. 

'rélkama (to dawn); C.S. felkama. 

*'rélkintja (dawn, break of day) ; C.S. telkinga. 

#re:nba (a long time ago, in the beginning) ; C.S. fenba. 

re:nana (carpet-snake) ; C.S. fenina ; Sp. okranina (1899), éréninna (1927). 

‘'re:perama (to heal together, to become whole, of a gaping wound); C.S 
Feberama. 

‘ro:tyna (N.A. Only in ‘re:tnja 'ro:tyna, chants which are the sole property of 
rukuta novices). 


Note.—C. Strehlow, in his Aranda vocabulary, gives a further list of words, 
thirty-six in all, which are not found, as far as I know, in written Aranda texts, and 
which are additional to the terms given above. 


78. r. Voiced retroflex palatal partially-rolled 7. The tip of the tongue is 
bent back and articulates against the hard palate ; the blade of the tongue is hollowed 
slightly, leaving a narrow slit, through which the air escapes. The tongue loses 
some of its elasticity in this position ; the sound thus is only partially rolled, and 
tends to become a fricative. Retroflex r occurs only medially. 


Retroflex r is found usually after one of the extra-short mixed vowels listed 
in §32. It is often lengthened after these extra-short vowels, taking most of the 
time-value of the stressed syllable. 


E.g., ‘para, ‘pira (gum tree); often becomes ‘p*rra, ‘pirra 
‘pmara (place camp) ; often becomes ‘pmérra. 
n'dira, n'dera (fat); often becomes n'd'rra. 
‘ttra (afraid) 
n'tira (loud) 
m'bora (leg, knee). 
Note.—The pronunciations ‘p'rra, ‘pm*rra, etc., need not be specially indicated 


in writing: r, being partially rolled, is usually a fairly long sound when it occurs 
medially after an extra-short vowel. 
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79. A few words occur in which retroflex r follows clear-sounding, accented 
vowels. 
E.g., ‘wa:ra (only) 
"pa:ra (tail) 
‘lir(r)a (river) 


80. r. Voiced rolled dental 7. This is the most common 7 sound in Aranda. 
The tip of the tongue gives a series of rapid taps against the upper gums immediately 
behind the teeth. The sound is fully trilled, as in Italian terra, vera. 


E.g., ‘re:tnja (name) 
‘rirtja (dry) 
‘ra:tama (to emerge) 
‘tarama (to laugh) 
"ka:ra (juice, sap). 


81. Rolled dental 7 is frequently found before consonants. Since written r 
in this position is no longer pronounced as a consonant at all in Southern English, 
the Aranda rolled r before consonants is frequently emphasized by English-speaking 
writers, who often double it in transcription ; and there is a tendency amongst some 
of them to insert a vowel in Aranda words between 7 and the following consonant. 
This has been done probably because 7 followed by a consonant appeared to them to 
possess some syllabic value. 


Other writers, too, have often wrongly inserted a vowel when writing down 7 
before consonants, as will be proved by the following examples which have been taken 
at random from Dr. H. Basedow’s vocabulary of the “ Herrinda Dialect ’’ (i.e. 
Eastern Aranda). 


ir'tya:ta (N.A., E.A. spear); Basedow writes irritchardé 


u'lurba (cold, cold wind) ;  allurrippa 
al'terba (N.A. clay-pan) ; ,,  allderropa 
‘parpa (quickly) ; ‘s parrepa 

(a)'lurkya (tendon) ;  @lluruknga 


‘trkalantja (sparrow-hawk) ; »  trrekolagné. 

Note.—It is just possible that Dr. H. Basedow may have collected most of his 
information on the Herrinda (Eastern Aranda) dialect from two or three men who 
had the habit of “ rolling their r’s ” excessively. Of his Central Australian informants 
he remarks (“ Zentralaustralische Vokabularien,’”’ from Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
Heft 2, 1908, p. 208): ‘‘ Das Schnarren von ,,r’’ ist ihnen ausserordentlich eigen 
und ich habe schon an einer anderen Stelle auf das allem Anscheine nach in ganz 
Australien gebraiichliche ,,irr’’ hingewiesen, welches als ein unglaublich lang gerollter, 
rauher Laut beschrieben werden muss.” 


It must be remembered that the pronunciation of rolled 7 varies greatly with 
different native speakers. Some of them roll their 7’s very lightly. Personally I 
am acquainted with some people of German and Swiss origin whose pronunciation 
of r is far more noisy than that in use amongst average Aranda speakers. 
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82. Frequently words which in ordinary speech contain 7 before a consonant 
appear in the chants with an additional vowel which separates the 7 from the con- 
sonant. In most cases, however, the additienal vowel does not occur regularly 
enough to permit of suggestions concerning the original form of the word in question. 

E.g., the proper name In’tjiva’kurba appears in the W.A. éjilpa chant as 
Intjira’kwe:ruba in the line 

Ma'nu:nat’ intjira'kwe: || rubama'nu:nat’ intjira’kwe: || ruba, etc. 
However, Intjira’kurba appears in the variant line 
Ma'nu:nat’ intjira'kurb’ || a'nu:nat’ intjira’kurb’ || a, etc. 
ur'k(w)a:lur'k(w)a:la (sandhill expanse) appears in the S.A. kangaroo chant 
either as ur’kalurur'ka:la or urka'lurka:la. In the first case an additional 7 occurs 
before the second consonant (cf. §83). 
(i) Nu'mur | ‘kalurur’ka:l || la'lur | ‘kalurur'’ka:l || lu, etc. 
(ii) Nu’murka'lurka: || la'lurka'lurka: || la, etc. 

I'tirka'warala 'pitjalbuka (Itirkawara returned ; Itirkawara is the ancestor of 
Chambers’ Pillar) appears in a S.A. chant as 

ki'tirtka'wa-rala || ‘be:tjal’be: 

‘irbmi'tirbma (striped) has an additional syllable in the common N.A. verse 
describing the striped tnatantja. 

wana'ta:ntjila'na: || wana'ta:ntjila'na: || 
wirbmi'tiribmi'tere: || wirbmi'tiribmi'tere: 

In this last chant-verse, “‘ -tivib-’’ has the same time-value as -fa:- in the 
preceding line, i.e. if -ta:- has the value of a crochet, -¢irib- is equal to two quavers. 


83. In the chants an 7 sound is often found before other consonants where no r 
is ever found in current speech. 
E.g., ‘pmoara'lala ul'tunulter'gue:a appears as 
ja'pmo:a:re:r'la: || lul'te:no:ltir'kwe: 
‘nuka'karana ‘lu:naranke:a becomes 
"ja'nue:ka:ki're: || nu'lurna:ra:y'ke: 
t'pita'unala u'tnulupa'lama becomes 
mi'pe-ta:wir'na: || lu'tne:lo:pa:'lo: 
‘bauerela '‘nopanama becomes 
‘no:mabaue: || ‘re:rlano'pai. 
Note.—The additional r of chants occurs very frequently before the consonant /. 
Thus ‘lalarkala and ‘pmauurkala (both meaning “ trembling”) often appear as 
‘la:lerker'le: and ‘pmouerker'le: respectively. This additional r of chants is often 


rolled very lightly, and closely resembles the semi-rolled 7 found in the Southern 
English pronuriciation of such words as period, arrive. 
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84. The three 7 sounds are carefully distinguished from one another in all 
Aranda dialects. Many words which are otherwise identical, or at any rate closely 
similar, are kept apart through the observance of this distinction. 

E.g., r-r. 

‘ratankama (to breathe) — 'ratankama (to utter the rataykintja call) 
*'rélkama (to dawn) — ‘ralkama (to yawn) 
*rantja (throat) — *’rantja (S.A. skin-bag) 
‘Rama (W.A. place name) — ‘rama (to see). 
r—r. 
‘téra, 't'ra (afraid) — ‘téva, (two) 
m'bora (knee) —im'bo:ra (heavy, difficult) 
‘pmara (camp, place) — ‘pma:ra (large wooden vessel). 

85. r. Syllabic rolled dental 7 occurs only initially before consonants. It is 
found only in rare aphetic forms, and is practically restricted to W.A. 

Thus r’tata is sometimes heard in W.A. for ar‘tata (hard) 

r’buma », tr’buma (to enter) 
r’ganka ar'ganka (bloodwood tree, spec.). 

86. If retroflex r or rolled dental 7 follow an accented short mixed vowel, they 
are frequently lengthened and take most of the time-value of the accented syllable. 
If the lengthening is very pronounced, it may be indicated by writing rr or 77. 
Usually it is unnecessary to double r or 7 in writing: if they occur after an extra- 
short vowel, they are usually lengthened in pronunciation. (Cf. §78.) 

E.g., ‘tara (two) often becomes ‘t#rra, the vowel being, almost inaudible. 
‘kngra (great) sometimes becomes ‘ky 
In practice it will be sufficient to write ‘tara, 'kndra. 
For instances of lengthened retroflex r, cf. §78. 


87. In a language which possesses both a strongly rolled dental 7 and a weaker 
partially-rolled retroflex r, there is a tendency when weakening a strong rolled 7 to 
substitute for it the less noisy retroflex r. This is occasionally done by some Aranda 
speakers in cases where there is no chance of confusion. Thus ‘kwa:ra is sometimes 
heard for ‘kwa:-ra (girl), t’lo:ra for i'lo:ra (lizard species). 

88. In a previous section (§39) brief reference has been made to the occasional 
disappearance of medial rolled 7 in certain words, the liquid being replaced by a front 
vowel. Thus ‘kurka in'do:ra (very small) becomes ‘kuijka in’doia, when the speaker 
wishes to emphasize the smallness of the object mentioned ; in kuijka in'dota the 
speaker tries to imitate baby-talk (cf. “‘ tiny weeny,” “ wee little ’’). 

'kuijka'waia for 'kurka ‘wara (only a little) is another case in point. 

Phonetically the real point of interest lies in the change from 7 to 7 (or con- 
sonantal 7). A possible explanation may be stated as follows: A strongly rolled 7, 
when being weakened into a less noisy sound, may turn into a retroflex fricative r. 
This retroflex r is normally a palatal consonant. If, however, the tip of the tongue 
is brought forward till it approaches the upper gums immediately behind the teeth 
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(i.e. the normal position for producing rolled dental 7), retroflex r becomes very 
difficult to pronounce. In this new position the tongue is in an attitude somewhat 
similar to that adopted when sounding the voiced post-dental fricative 7 sound 
(§§49, 50). Accordingly r was finally replaced by 7. The short unaccented vowel 
following the original 7 (now 7) was weakened into ¢ or é (sometimes a). The 7 itself 
sometimes vanished before short é or é, and then ¢ or é could either combine with the 
original preceding strong vowel to form a diphthong or remain as a separate sound. 
Sometimes the strong vowel was modified considerably through the influence of the 
succeeding vowel. In current pronunciation a slight weak r sound is still sometimes 
heard after the new diphthong or vowel-group, and will be shown by (r). 
This theory would explain such forms as: 

e’kut(r)la, e’kue(r)la, e’koa(r)la, e'kua(r)la (there) ; instead of e’kurala. 

t'te.i(r)la, (on the bank) ; for ’te:rala 

al’ki(r)la, al'kiala (W.A. in the sky) ; for al'kirala 

‘li(r)la, ‘lrala, ‘lia(r)la (in the river) ; for lir(r)ala. 

m'bot(r)la, m’boijla (S.A. on the knees) ; for m’borala 

m'be:ala m'borala. 

Other probable instances are: 

S.A. ‘wi:a (boy), W.A. ‘wota (boy: usually only in kinship terminology) 
corresponding to ‘wora (boy) in most Aranda dialects. 

S.A. ‘kwi:a (girl); other dialects usually have ‘kwa:ra. In W.A. ‘kwaia 
is used in the limited sense “ elder sister,” 

89. The chants furnish interesting examples of two words which have retained 
an original medial 7 in verse, though it has disappeared completely in the spoken 
language. Thus ‘teinta (plate of rock, floor of rock) and ‘patta (tail of a snake) 
invariably appear in the chants as ‘terenta (or taranta) and ‘parita (or ‘paratja) 
respectively. 

The probable intermediate stages may have been : 

terenta, *terenta, *tejenta, teinta. 
parita, *parita, *pajita, patta. 

go. The only instance of r changing into u (or w) is afforded by the word -'e:kua 
(his, her), which is used as a suffix in terms of native kinship. -’e:kua has evidently 
developed from an earlier form ‘e:kura, which is now found as e’kura. e’kura is the 
ordinary genitive singular of the third personal pronoun, and is used also as the 
ordinary possessive pronoun of the third person (cf. Latin eius). -'e:kya as a suffix 
has sometimes modified considerably the form of the kinship term to which it is 
attached. 

E.g., a'ranukya (his, her grandfather ; for 
‘me:kua (his, her mother; for ‘maia-+-e’kura) 
‘nje:kua (his, her father; for ‘kyneta+-e’kura) 
'kalukua (S.A.), ‘ke:skwa (N.A., W.A. his, her elder brother; for 
‘kalja+e'kura). 
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gt. /. A voiced dental or palatal lateral sound. There appear to be three 
main varieties of this sound in Aranda. At the same time it must be confessed that / 
is a difficult sound to analyse, and the following description of the probable three 
main types may need revising at a later date. 


g2. l. The most common / sound in Aranda seems to be a kind of palatal /. 
The main part of the tongue is arched ; the blade of the tongue is in contact with 
the upper gums from immediately behind the upper teeth to a point slightly behind 
the alveolar ridge ; the tip of the tongue rests against the upper teeth. 
E.g., ‘tlta (hut, house) 
il'tarama (to make a loud noise) 
‘iltja (hand) 
il'tjanma (crayfish) 
‘Ultjua (S.A. place-name) 
t'li:a (emu) 
I'laia (S.A. place-name). 
Note.—Owing to its method of production, this / sound, which occurs only after 


vowels (except in the case of /j-, see below, §93), is usually reminiscent of -jl or -il, 


j or t being faintly audible in most instances. Thus we could write the words in the 
list above as 


Tj'laia, ij'li:a, 'Ujltjua, 'ijltja, etc. 

93. The same / sound occurs initially in the combination lj- (§46). Usually 
this has about the same acoustic effect as English /j ; but occasionally i/j would be a 
better rendering of initial /j, the 7 being a very faint, almost inaudible sound. Some- 
times initial lj is pronounced like a single consonant ; in this case it is really a 
palatalized /. In palatalized / the main part of the tongue is raised much higher 
towards the roof of the mouth than is the case with the ordinary Aranda sound. 


No special symbol will be necessary in writing. /j will be used both to denote 
ordinary Aranda /+ 7 and palatalized /. 


E.g., ‘ya:ta (W.A. to-day) 
‘upara (N.A., W.A. leg) 
‘Yelama (N.A., W.A. to sing) 
n'do:ya (W.A. shade) 

‘bulja (soft) 


Note.—In S.A. words initial /j- does not seem to be used frequently. S.A. 
normally has in its stead initial i+/. We may compare in this respect S.A. 1’lipera 
with N.A., W.A. ‘ljupara ; and S.A. with N.A. W.A., ‘jelama. 


94. 1. There is another type of / in Aranda, which may be termed “ flat” J, 
and denoted by a dot placed under the letter. In pronouncing this sound the tip 
and the edges of the tongue are in contact with the upper gums. The tip and 
the edges of the tongue touch the upper gums in front and on both sides as far 
back as the first molars or the second bicuspids, the air escaping on both sides behind 
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these points, between the back of the tongue and the back teeth. The main part 
of the tongue is flat. 


E.g., ‘lama (to go) 
‘le:na (this, that) 
t'lulama (to descend). 


Note.—After extra-short vowels this / sound is sometimes lengthened and may 
be represented by JI. 


E.g., ‘bala (N.A. spittle), which may become ‘b#lla. 
This pronunciation may be represented by writing ‘bdla. 


95. J. Finally Aranda has an / sound which seems to be similar to the normal 
lateral sound found in English, the “hollow” /, as in tall, hold. The tongue tip 
touches the upper gums in front, and the back of the tongue is raised towards the 
soft palate. The central portion of the tongue itself is depressed and hollowed out. 
This is almost certainly the sound found in most words containing an / followed by 
“ or 0, or by velar consonants. 


E.g., n'do:lka (W.A. fork of a tree) 


‘alkya (eye) 
e‘rilkna (dead). 


96. The difficulty of describing / sounds accurately is intensified by the fact that 
the lateral employed in any given instance usually adapts itself to the neighbouring 
sounds. It seems, however, probable that “hollow” / is not very common in 
Aranda. The English ‘“‘ hollow” / has considerable resemblance to the vowel uw. 
Consequently it disappeared from many middle English words, soon after the Old 
English period, and its place was taken by the back vowel u. Thus we find in Middle 
English such words as auter (=altar), sauter (=psalter), heraud (herald), faucoun 
(=falcon). So too we get the pronunciation 9:/ in such words as call, fall (cf. O.E. 
ceallian, feallan). 

It does not seem probable that a similar change has ever taken place in Aranda, 
or is ever likely to occur. Even in such a word as “'rélkama (to dawn), where the / 
is separated only by a short vowel from a preceding pharyngal r and is followed by a 
velar stop, / has sormething of the character of 7 or 7 rather than of u, and one some- 
times feels inclined to write the word as ¢’ré/kama, making é into a kind of short 
diphthong & followed by a faint glide-sound. Similarly in such words as ‘i:lba 
(S.A. sandhill). ‘walbala (white man), a slight 7 or 7 sound may sometimes be heard 
immediately before the J. 


The conclusion may be drawn that the common / sound of Aranda, if it dis- 
appeared, would have its place taken either by 7 or j, and not by #. Even in the 
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Aranda “hollow ”’ 7 it seems doubtful whether the back of the tongue is raised as 


high as it is in the English sound ; there seems little danger of « ever replacing the 
Aranda “ hollow ee 


IV. Stops. 


97. p, 6. Both the breathed bi-labial stop # and the voiced bi-labial stop b 
occur in Aranda. 


98. ». In the Aranda dialects the breathed stop # frequently does not differ 
greatly in acoustic value from the voiced stop 6. It is not altogether easy to assign a 
reason for this weakness of differentiation. There are occasions when Pp is clearly 
sounded, as in English pipe, pull ; occasionally, too, the initial of Aranda may be 
even more vigorous and more strongly aspirated than the English ~. Thus ‘patta 
(rock, mountain) is sometimes pronounced in such a way that an appreciable h sound 
is inserted before the beginning of the vowel, i.e. ‘phatta. According to Jespersen 
(“ Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” p. 104) and Jones (‘‘ The Pronunciation of English,” 
p- 65) this pronunciation of , i.e. that which gives the impression of p-+A, is the 
usual value given to it in English and in German, e.g. pen, part, pall; passen, Pelz, 
Pille. 


Very frequently, however, the Aranda #, when occurring before a vowel, is 
pronounced in such a way that no appreciable trace of even the slightest possible h 
sound can be detected between and the following vowel ; often the Aranda bi-labial 
stop has less “‘ breath’ than the English #, and is, in short, an unaspirated stop. 
We may contrast the two sounds in such words as: 


Aranda ‘patta (mountain) English (putter) 
‘pul(l)a (initiation-ground) » (pull) 
‘parpa (quickly) » (parr). 


Note.—In commands usually no doubts can arise about the vigorously breathed 
nature of the Aranda stop. A man calling out impatiently to his companion will 
distinctly articulate ‘‘'p*arpa ‘p*itjat”’ (‘come quickly!’’), and the will be exploded 
with much more force than it is in the corresponding English sound. 


99. 6. A voiced bi-labial stop which is similar to 6 in English bell, lobster, 
also occurs in Aranda, but is perhaps not the common form of this sound. Much 
more frequently the Aranda 0} seems to be half-unvoiced* ; and, if vigorously pro- 


nounced, it gives the distinct impression of b* or even bh, i.e. a sound resembling a 


* According to Jespersen (‘‘ Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” p. 107, §6.74) a class exists 
of voiceless medie (‘stimmlose medie’’) which are completely unvoiced, i.e. 
voiceless 6, d and g. 
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slight 4 seems to be inserted between the 6 and a following vowel. Thus the Aranda 6 
differs appreciably from the English voiced stop in such words as 


Aranda ‘b'alkala (in vain) English ‘balk (bulk) 
‘bho:elama (to blow) » ‘boil (boil) 
‘b'o:la (lizard spec.) », (ball). 


100. It is not surprising that much confusion of the two stops should result 


in a language where the line of demarcation between # and 6 is so faintly drawn ; 
and, indeed, no word-pairs are to be found in Aranda, which are kept apart by careful 
differentiation between the breathed stop and the voiced. In English, for instance, 
the observance of this distinction alone keeps separate such word-pairs as 


path — bath 
pin — bin 
rip —rib 
cap —cab 


and many others. Perhaps the sole instance of such a pair in Aranda is 


‘pulla (initiation ground) — ‘bulla (W.A. spittle). 


This, however, is a poor example, since other Aranda dialects have ‘dglla instead of 
W.A. ‘bulla. 

The lack of word-pairs kept distinct by careful differentiation between the 
voiced and breathed bi-labial stops encourages further slovenliness of pronunciation ; 
no effort is made to keep # and 0 clearly distinct since there is no inducement for 


doing so. 


tor. A few suggestions of more practical value may now be stated. 


(i) In initial accented syllables the breathed stop ~, whether preceding a vowel 
or the consonant m, is the usual sound. Frequently # is not aspirated strongly. In 
initial pm- the sound heard is undoubtedly the breathed stop on all occasions. 


E.g., 'Paltara (a marriage-class) 
‘Pananka (a marriage-class) 
‘pitjima (to come) 

‘pmurka (N.A. yesterday) 
‘pmara (camp). 
‘patta (W.A. mountain). 


Note.—If pm- is preceded by an accented vowel, i.e. occurs medially, the stop 
sometimes seems to be voiced, and the temptation may arise to write bm in its stead, 
e.g. ‘abma for ‘apma (snake). But there can be no doubt about Pmo’ko:puta (Snake- 
Head, a W.A. place-name), even though the accent falls only on the second syllable. 
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102. (ii) In initial accented syllables 6 can occur only before a vowel, and is 
usually half-unvoiced, leaving a distinct impression of b followed by a slight h sound. 
In the initial combination mb-, b is almost always the half-unvoiced stop *. 

E.g., ‘b*a:la (wrong) 
‘balkala (in vain) 
‘b*ot(t)a (N.A. mountain) 
m'b'urka (body) 
m'b'ila (summer’s heat). 

103. (ili) Confusion between ~ and 6 mostly arises in unaccented syllables, and 
in the many consonant combinations into which they enter. The following rules 
may be suggested tentatively : 

Where # and 6 occur singly in unaccented syllables, if the immediately preceding 
vowel is long, 6 is found more often than ~ ; #, however, seems to be the usual sound 
after a short vowel. 

E.g., ‘Lja:ba (N.A. place-name) 
‘a:bara (piece of bark used in games) 
n'tja:bera (whole) 
‘de:ba (bird) 
t'lapa (stone-axe) 
‘ljupara (leg) 
‘lapa-'lama (to keep on walking). 


Note.—Amongst the few exceptions are ‘ka:puta (head), ‘Na:pipa (N.A. place- 
name), tm'bub-im'buma (to avoid habitually). 


In consonant-groups 0 is usually found, i.e. mb, nb, lb, rb, lom. (On lpm, bm, 
see below.) 

E.g., m’buma (to burn) 
m'bo:ba (middle) 
m'bultjita (native orange tree, Capparis Mitchelli) 
an'buma (to touch) 
‘jinba (skin) 
‘la:nba (arm-pit) 
al'buma (to return) 
‘ilba (ear) 
Il'ba:lintja (N.A. place-name) 
ar'buna (another) 
‘urba (back-bone) 
l'tarba (sad) 
‘ulbma (narrow) 
‘T:loma (N.A. place-name) 
alb'me:lama (to say) 
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p seems to be restricted to pm (for instances, see above, §101), though at least 
one instance occurs of pm. Medially, doubts may arise whether to write pm or bm : 
if the syllable-division occurs before the group, pm seems the better spelling ; if 
the syllable-division separates the two consonants, bm seems preferable. Hence it 
seems advisable to write ‘tje:bma (rib), ‘tjubmara (N.A., W.A. finger-nail), i’tibmara 
(S.A. finger-nail), since these words seem to fall into the syllables tje:b+-ma, tjub+-mara, 
itib+-mara, respectively. (If spelt with », the syllables would rather be felt as 
+-pma, tju+pmara, tti+-pmara, respectively.) 

p seems to be preferable in the word il’pmarka (youth before circumcision). 
Here again the difference between -lbm- and -/pm- seems to be mainly a question of 
the division of syllables. ilbmarka would be analysed as ilb+-marka; ilpmarka, 
on the other hand, would be felt as 7/+-pmarka. 


104. #, d. Aranda contains both a breathed and a voiced dental stop, viz. 
tand d. These stops are articulated by the tip of the tongue against the alveolar 


ridge. In tmj- the tip of the tongue touches the upper teeth while sounding both the 
t and the m (§66). 


105. t, d. There are two other stops, one breathed and the other voiced, 
which may be termed “ cacuminal”’ ¢ and d; these will be denoted by placing a 
dot under these letters. When producing “ cacuminal” ¢ or d contact is made 
by the tongue at a point behind the alveolar ridge, and a cacuminal position is 
approached ; the tongue-tip is slightly retroflex. (Cf. §67 on “ cacuminal” 1.) 
This is the usual pronunciation of ¢ in unaccented final syllables. (Cf. §108.) 


Note.—On nd, nt, cf. §111, note. 


106. Dental ¢ and d are not infrequently confused by native speakers. Aranda ¢ 
is not normally (except as indicated in §107) aspirated like the English ¢ in ten, tell ; 
and Aranda d is often half-unvoiced, leaving a distinct impression of d+h. The 
reasons for confusion, in short, are the same as those given above (§§g8-100) for the 
frequent obliteration of the distinction between ~ and 6. From a study of actual 
examples, however, a few rules may be deduced, which seem to be of value in deter- 
mining the use of ¢ or d@ in any given instance. 


107. Initially, in accented syllables, ¢ is the predominating sound, and some- 
times has the value #*, i.e. is definitely aspirated. 
E.g., ‘t4akara (root) 
‘theinta (plate of rock) 
‘thuma (to strike). 
In initial accented syllables d is very rare, and usually has the value d*. 
E.g., ‘d*e:ba (bird) 
‘d'anna (wooden vessel) 
(Willy Wagtail). 


= 
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108. Wherever the dental stop occurs between two vowels in an unaccented 
syllable, ¢ may safely be written; d is extremely rare in this position. In final 
syllables between two vowels, ¢ is normally found instead of ¢. 

E.g., ‘ra:tama (to emerge) 
‘to:tura'tura (marsupial mole) 
"ka:ta (W.A. father) 
‘no:ta (lap) 
"ka:puta (N.A., W.A. head; S.A. has ‘ko:puta). 

Note.—(a) There are one or two instances where the distinction between dental ¢ 

and cacuminal ¢ in the final syllable keeps a word-pair separate. 
E.g., ‘tja:ta (W.A. far) — ‘tja:ta (W.A. spear). 
(b) A few instances occur of “doubled” ¢ and ¢: the first stop remains 
unexploded. 
E.g., ‘patta (mountain) 
‘Yjitta (N.A. to-day) 
'Thetta (W.A. place-name). 
109. In consonant-groups the following examples may be taken as a guide : 
(i) ¢ is always used in the follwing coombinations : 


(a) In an accented syllable. (b) In an unaccented syllable. 
tn. (Cf. §62) : 
‘tnata (stomach) u'litna (forehead) 
‘tnauia (hurling-stick) im'bo:tna (hail) 
‘tnama (digging-stick) ‘katna (upstream) 
tnj. (Cf. §66) : 
‘tnjima (to fall) ‘re:tnja (name) 
‘tnjira (a tree, spec.) ‘ivtnja (husk) 
a'tnjintja (N.A. moon) ‘t:tnja (dead) 
lt: 
al'terba (clay-pan) e’kalta (strong) 
tl'tama (to scold) ‘alta (N.A. hair (on the head)) 
ul'tunta (rain-drops, spray) ‘julta (belongings) 
rt: 
ar'tata (hard) ‘urta (usually in ‘patta ‘urta, lime- 
stone hill) 
tw (also in -tw, -toa) : 
‘tua:rama (to gaze after someone ‘a:tua (man) 
who has left) al'tja:toa (N.A. grass-seed, spec.) 
‘tuatja (mountain-gap) in'ma:toa 


‘tue:da (separate) in'ma:tua ova edible herb, spec.) 


110. (ii) In the following groups either ¢ or d may occur : 
(a) In an accented syllable. (b) In an unaccented syllable. 
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: Usually 4 in accented syllables tj in unaccented syllables is often 
pronounced dj ; tj, however, is the 
more common pronunciation, and 
will be adopted as the normal 
spelling. 

‘ata (N.A., W.A. road; S.A. ‘pitjima, ‘pidjima (to come) 
‘tja:ra'knqma (N.A., W.A. to drag ‘litjika, 'lidjika (in order to go) 
along ; S.A. 1'ta:ra'nama) a’ra(:)tja, a'ra(:)dja (straight) 

‘tjt:a (N.A., W.A. younger brother ; 

W.A., S.A. 

ry: 

Always rtj at the beginning of rtj in unaccented syllables is often 

accented syllables pronounced rdj; tj, however, 
seems to be the commoner pro- 
nunciation. 

ar'tjanama (to run) ‘bartja, ‘bardja (gleam, sheen) 

ir'tja:ta (N.A. spear) n'dirtja, n'dirdja (bluff - faced 

ar'tje:ntama (to perform a ceremonial mountain) 
dance around the sacred earth- t'lirtja, t'lirdja (gully) 
mound) 

Itj : 

Always /tj in accented syllables. In unaccented syllables both / and 
laj are common; /tj will be 
adopted as the normal spelling. 

il'tje:rama (to rest) ‘iltja, ‘ildja (hand) 

al'tyura (hole) ‘galtja, ‘galdja (wise) 

al'tjutnama (to sit with legs folded un'gwaltja, un’gwaldja (fragment, 

under the body; e.g. an emu broken piece) 
sitting on its eggs, a camel 
kneeling on the ground) 

ntj and ndj are both common in every position; the difference in sound is 

very slight. Perhaps dj is, on the whole, commoner than tj in unaccented 

syllables, and should here be adopted as the normal spelling. 

n'tiima, n'djima (to mount, to ‘kandja, ‘kantja (crest, top) 

ascend) t'landja, t'lantja (lizard, spec.) 
n'tyara, n'djara (many) in'djitjin’djima 

(Probebily be advisable to in'titjin' hima 

write ‘a:ty’in'djara, ‘katji’ in'djara (But cf. S.A. in'titjin'tima) 

(many men, many children), etc. ‘mo:ndja, ‘mo:ntja (W.A. slow) 

III. (iii) Both nd and nt, ndy and ntu occur in the accented syllables of different 

words. The difference in sound is not always very pronounced ; for nd is frequently 
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aspirated, i.e. nd*, though ndy probably is not. They are not distinguished very 
carefully in unaccented syllables ; in final syllables nd and nf are often found. 


nd: (a) In accented syllables. (b) In unaccented syllables. 
n'd*a:lkua (N.A. fork of a tree) Note——In final syllables nd’ is 
n'd'ama (to give) perhaps the more usual com- 
n'dritja (young man) bination. 
t'nind"a (sometimes i'ninta, native 
bean-tree) 


t'va:nd"a (edible berry, spec.) 
A'rand*a (name of tribe) 


nt 

n'turba (N.A., W.A. true) ‘unta (you) 

in'ti:a (cave) "kanta (frost, cold) 

in'tale’'lama (to engrave, to write) ulb'munta (or ulb’mund*a, dust) 
ndu (ndw) : 


un'dua:na (S.A. yellow ochre) 

In'due:la (N.A. place-name) 
nty (ntw) : 

un'tua:ra (beyond, across) 

‘ja(:)ntua (sleeping-hollow) 

Note.—When nd, nt occur, the tongue approaches a cacuminal position when 
about to sound the n, and is maintained there until after the completion of the d or f. 

112. th. An inter-dental aspirated breathed stop. The tip of the tongue 
touches the tips of the upper teeth, and the tongue itself is flat. The lower teeth are 
fairly close to the upper teeth, and the underside of the tongue accordingly is in 
contact with the tips of the lower teeth. (The lower teeth are further back than the 
upper teeth.) Normally the stop is fully aspirated, giving a distinct impression of 
{+h. Initially it may be represented by {h-, which, however, must not be confused 
with the English breathed dental fricative 0 (as in thin, think). Cf. §66 end. 

In Aranda the inter-dental aspirated stop is a comparatively rare sound. It 
is found more often initially than in the middle or at the end of a word. Instances 
of the latter use may be found in such words as aja (I), ur{a (limestone hill) and the 
S.A. "ka:pufa (sandhill). Here ¢ is an inter-dental stop, but lacks the strong aspiration 
of initial fh. 

Note.—This pronunciation may once have served to keep apart ‘ka:puta (top) 
from ‘ka:puta (head) in S.A.; to-day, however, S.A. speakers use the form ‘ko: ‘puta 
in the latter significance, though the other dialects all employ ‘ka:puta. 


E.g., ‘Thitta, 'Thétta (W.A. place-name) 
‘Thera (S.A. place-name) 
'Tha:ra (Unm. place-name). 
Note.—In 'Tha:ra and in the W.A. word ‘d*e:ba-'d*e:ba (little birds, insects) 
a sound is sometimes heard initially which seems to be an inter-dental aspirated 
half-unvoiced stop corresponding to the breathed stop described here. It could 
be represented by dh. 
E.g., ‘Dha:ra 
‘dhe:ba-'dhe:ba. 
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113. k, g. Aranda possesses both the breathed velar (or palatal) stop & corres- 
ponding to the English sound in cut (hat), kill (Ril), and the voiced velar (or palatal) 
stop g corresponding to the English sound in gut (gat), gill (gil). The back of the 
tongue touches the roof of the mouth on the border between the hard and soft 
palates, as in English and German ; the tip of the tongue is lowered. The exact 
position of the area of contact varies according to the nature of the neighbouring 
sounds: in »’ka:la k is a proper velar stop; in an‘ke:ra the area of contact lies 
further forward, and k is practically a palatal stop. 


The same causes which bring about the confusion between ~ and 6 (§§98-r100), 
t and d (§106) account for the lack of clear differentiation between k& and g. 
Unlike the English breathed stop in cane (kein) or coast (k*oust), k is not always 
aspirated ; and g is often half-unvoiced and aspirated, leaving the impression of 
g+h. Again the absence of word-pairs which are kept distinct through careful 
observance of the difference between the breathed sound and the voiced explains 
why native speakers of to-day take little or no pains to achieve clarity in articulation. 


114. The following examples have been collected as guiding illustrations, and 
are intended to be of value and help in doubtful cases when it is necessary to decide 
the spelling of words which contain velar stops. 

(i) Initially and in accented syllables k is by far the more usual stop, and is 
sometimes aspirated, so that it has the value of k*, as in English and German. 

E.g., ‘kala (already) 
'Rhe:ltja (portion) 
'Rha:puta (W.A., N.A. head; S.A. ‘k*a:puta) 
'Rha:kuma (W.A., N.A. to bite; S.A. ‘k*o:kuma). 
Initially and in accented syllables g is very rare, and has the value of g*. 
E.g., ‘gtaltja (clever, wise) 
‘gtara (meat) 
e'g'dpa (torch, firebrand) 
e'g'ala (dough of ground grass-seed) 
‘ara'g*ula (first). 
Note.—Sometimes e’kala (or even e’k*ala) and e’kapa (or even e’k*apa) are heard. 


115. (ii) Wherever the velar stop occurs between two vowels in an unaccented 
syllable, k may safely be written. 
E.g., ‘tukura (ulcer) 
‘rukuta (novice after circumcision) 
-ka in Gen. Sing. and Pl. of nouns; e.g. ‘kwatjaka, Gen. of 'kwatja 
(water) 
-ka in Pret. Ind. of verbs; e.g. ‘tuka, Pret. of ‘twma (to strike). 


It is very rare to find g occurring in this position. 
E.g., in'da:go:bma (W.A. mountain devil, Moloch horridus). 
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116. (iii) In most consonant-groups & is the usual stop. 
(a) In the following groups & alone is used. 


lk: nk : 
il'kuma (to eat) n'ke:ra (bank of a river) 
al'kira (sky) n'ko:pia (termite-hill) 
‘Yelka (smooth) ‘wonka (young unmarried woman) 
balkala (in vain) "Lanka (N.A. place-name). 
Note.—ng has been noted only in an’gara (N.A. emu), an’gara (S.A. box-tree). 
kn: Hk: 
‘knulja (dog) n' kuna (N.A. white cockatoo) 
‘knara (large) in'ka:ta (chief) 
‘kneia (father) m'ba:nkama (to groan) 


‘ekna-'ekna (W.A. different) ‘lankiwuma (N.A. to hide). 


Note.—un’guna, un’guna, un'gultja (see below) are some of the rare 
exceptions to the rule. 


lky : rky : 
al'kya:rintja (mythical women) ar'knanaua (sacred cave) 
al'knanta (temple) ir’knala (bark) 
e'rilkna (dead) ‘lurkyna (vein, sinew) 
‘wolkna (grave) n'ta:rkna (sad). 


kw (initially) ; ku, kw (medially) : 
‘Rwaija (water) 
‘kwa(:)ra (girl) 
‘te:kua (native rat, spec.) 
‘na:kyua (there). 
Note, however, 'Ra:gwu'ra:gwura (Unm. a bird, spec.). 
k is also found in such combinations as lky (kw), nku (nkw), rku (rkw), knw 
: 


‘ta:lkua (across, adv.; horizontal, an'kwe:rinja (east wind). 
adj.) (Note, however, Un'gwatja, S.A. 
e'pmalkua (gutter, ravine) place-name.) 
ur'kwa:la (Unm. sandhill) ‘Rnue:rama (to forget) 
‘urkua (S.A. short stick used in "Kyua:rea (a marriage-class). 
ceremonies). 


Note.—In the combination ngu (or ygw), g is by far the more common sound, 
and hence seems preferable to & in almost all instances. 


E.g., ‘langua (edible fruit, spec.) 
in’guta (old; see §$§7, 39). 
uyn'gwa.la (honey, sweet juice) 
un'gwa(:)na (your); hence uy’guna (Unm., extreme N.A. your) 
un'gwa(:)na (bone); hence un’guna (Unm. bone) 
un'gwaltja (piece) ; hence un’gultja (Unm., extreme N.A. piece). 
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117. 6. Both k and g occur in combination with the rolled dental r. 
rk: rg: 
ur’'ka:buma (to work) ar'gana (joyful) 
ar'kapa (desert oak) ar'gdnka (bloodwood tree) 
‘terka (grass) er'guma (to seize) 
im'barkama (to shine, to glitter) ~a:rga (first ; e.g. er'a:rga ‘pitjea, 


“first let him come ”’). 
Note.—Kr- occurs only in the place-names ‘Krinka (N.A.), 'Krinka (S.A.), 
Krantjt (N.A.). 
These are really contracted words, the full forms being : 
‘g'Gva (game, hunted animal)+‘rgntja (throat), ie. the throat of a (killed) 
animal 
‘ghéva (game, hunted animal)-+’iyka (feet), ic. the footprints of animals which 
are hunted. 
118. °. The glottal stop. The glottal stop occurs very rarely in Aranda. 
It is produced as in European languages by opening the closed glottis suddenly before 
sounding a stressed vowel at the beginning of a word. The vocal chords, which 
have been in close contact, are thus separated with a slight click. Aranda speakers 
use it only before sounding the initial stressed vowel of a word which they wish to 
emphasize very strongly. 
E.g., ‘?a:tua ‘wara 'pitjeau! (Men only are to come !) 
"Punta ‘lai! (You go!). 
Even in such cases it is used very sparingly, and may be normally disregarded 
in written texts. 


V. Poverty of Fricatives. Loanwords from Pidgin English. 


119. Phonetically one of the most striking features of the Aranda dialects is 
their great poverty of fricatives. Aranda lacks many of the most common sounds of 
European languages, viz. f, v, 0, 0, s, z, J, 3; h appears only in some of the 
chants and then only initially. 

120. Since the introduction of Pidgin English the younger natives have made 
efforts to grapple with some of these sounds. /f, s and f have been learned success- 
fully by almost all native speakers of Pidgin English with whom I have become 
acquainted. Substitutes have been found for the others : 


v becomes f or w or 6; 
6, 3 become s or ¢ (sometimes {h) ; 
z becomes s; 
3 becomes f (hence d3 becomes tf, sometimes tj. See below, §121). 
The few persons who, because of old age or lack of industry, have failed to master 
sor f or f, substitute ¢, p and 4 respectively for them. 


Note.—I have never heard the pronunciation pf- for f in Central Australia ; 
“ pfeller ’’ (for ‘‘ fellow ”’) is familiar to me only from the columns of “ The Bulletin.” 
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121. A few examples will show some of the difficulties experienced by the natives 
in grappling with strange sounds in a foreign tongue. Some of the consonant- 
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groups have proved unsurmountable obstacles. 


prophet (from German, i.e. pro’fe:t). 
fellow (pidgin English ‘fela). 


fox 


calf 


white fellow (P.E. wait fela) 


flour 


very 
give ’em (P.E. ‘givam) 
seven 


me love ‘em him (P.E. 


thank you 
three 


me been think ’em (P.E. 


‘mibin'Binkam) 


there 
that one 


sell ‘em (P.E. ‘selam) 
Alice Springs 
muster ‘em 
soakage 


pussy 


Mr. Stott 
Mr. Gillen 


lazy (‘leizt) 
please (‘pli:z) 


* In recent years another word, of uncertain etymology, has been evolved, 
perhaps on the pattern of ‘walbala. This is ‘Ig/bala, a term denoting uncivilized 
natives still in the nomad stage. Perhaps it is connected with ‘/gma (to walk, 
to wander). A different term for white people is ‘lintera, for which no explana- 


tion can be found. 
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W.A. 'propeta, ‘frofeta, 'profeta 
Aranda ‘fala, 'fela, ‘bala 
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»  ‘flaua, blaua. 


Aranda ‘fert, ‘wert, ‘beri 


‘gifem, ‘gibem, ‘gibam 
‘sefen, ‘seban 


‘milabemim 

‘senkju, ‘sankju, ‘tenkju, ‘tankju 
‘srt:, ‘tri: 

‘mibin'sinkam, ‘mibin'tinkam 
‘thea, ‘sea 


‘thatwan, 'tatwan, ‘satwan 


‘salem, ‘salami'lama 
‘alesprin 
‘masrem, ‘masramt'lama 


‘so:kitja ; older pronunciation ‘tho:kitja 
‘puspus, ‘pusia (older pronunciation was 


probably ‘puta’puta 
‘misa'sot, 'misa'tot, mts'tot 
‘mis’ kilan 


‘le:st 


‘pli:s; older pronunciation sometimes 


'plita 
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George (d 30:rd 3) 'Tjo:rtja, 'T fo:rt f(a) 


In the older pronunciation #7 or tf was used instead of {; nowadays /f is correctly 
rendered. Hence loan-words which have been in current use for a long time 
usually have ¢/f, tj instead of f 

sheep Aranda ‘tyi:pi ('tji:pa-'tji:pba is now obsolete) 

sugar ‘tfuka, usually uy'gwa:la ‘tfuka, or 

un'gwa:la ‘tjuka (uyn'gwa:la = honey, 
sweet juice) 

show ’em (P.E. ‘fouam) i ‘foum ; an older form also is widely used, 

viz. 'tfouumi'lama (or ‘tjouumt'lama) 

matches ée ‘matfes, rarely ‘matja (matja is also a 

native Aranda word meaning fire, 
firewood). 


Note.—The word i’lama (to make, to do; cf. Latin facio) is frequently used in 
native compound words, e.g. ‘konti’lama (to make bad; ‘kona=bad). In the loan- 
words above, it has been weakened almost to a mere suffix imparting a strong 
transitive force to the verbs taken from Pidgin English. Thus the forms 
‘masramt'lama, ‘salami'lama and ‘tjouumt'lama have been evolved from “ muster 
‘em,” “ sell ’em ”’ and “ show ’em,” respectively. There are other verbs which have 
been formed on the same pattern from borrowed Pidgin English words. 


122. The names of white settlers often cause serious difficulties of pronunciation 
to the natives. My father’s name as “ Mr. Strehlow”’ (‘mista ‘ftre:lo: or ‘mista 
‘stre:lo:) was never quite mastered by the natives of Hermannsburg. The closest 
approximation was 'Misa'sre:la or 'Mes'sre:la. From this form it was corrupted 
into Met'tre:la or Me'tre:la, and thence to Ma’tre:la ; and having been reduced to a 
trisyllabic word, it was now re-accented on the first syllable, according to Aranda 
rules. The final form to be evolved and preserved was ‘Matrela or ‘Mairila. 


The names of white settlers are, of course, in constant use, and have to be pro- 
nounced both by natives who have learned Pidgin English and hence can reproduce 
the name with a certain measure of accuracy, and by their more ignorant or con- 
servative friends and relatives who either are unable to grapple with the foreign 
sounds or lack the energy necessary to practise them. Absurd pronunciations or 
corruptions afford much matter for laughter, and are frequently adopted even when 
the name itself is quite easy to pronounce accurately. Bob Buck, once the manager 
of Henbury Station, was usually referred to as ‘Ba:b 'Ba:ka or even 'Ba:ka-'ba:ka. 
(‘ba:ka is the native corruption of “‘ tobacco.””) Mr. Schaber (fa:ber), who spent 
some months in Hermannsburg a few years ago, had his name translated into 
“‘'tya:ba,” the ordinary Aranda word for a grub; and many jokes were told at the 
campfires about the new “ Tja:ba ” who had come from the south to be one of their 
teachers. The same lack of respect was shown towards the Minister for the Interior, 
the Hon. Mr. Parkhill, on the occasion of his brief visit to Alice Springs in April 1932. 
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At Hermannsburg he was called “‘ ’Pa:ra'kilja,” “ pa:rakilja”’ (parakelia) being the 
very succulent fat-leaved plant which grows on the sandhills of Central Australia 
after late summer or early winter rains. The summer rains had been very late that 
year, and had fallen only a few weeks previously, and the sandhills near Hermannsburg 
were green with parakelia and other herbage when the distinguished visitor arrived. 


123. A few common loan-words may be listed here : 


The word “ hobbles”’ has become ‘ka:bila or 'ka:bula, probably owing to a 
false etymology which connected “‘ hobbles ” with ‘ka:biluma, 'ka:buluma. 'ka:buluma 
itself meant “to undo ”’ ; “ to undo hobbles ” would have been rendered as ‘habul(a) 
‘ka:buluma. Now ‘ka:buluma itself is always felt as ‘ka:bul+i'luma, 1'luma being 
the ordinary word for loosening. No meaning can be attached nowadays to ‘ka:bul- 
in ‘ka:buluma; but when ‘ka:buluma followed ‘habula, it was naturally 
associated with it, and probably identified with it at a later date. ‘habul and 
‘ka:bul then became confused, and ‘ka:bula or ‘ka:bila was adopted as the universal 


Aranda term for hobbles. ‘To undo hobbles”’ is to-day rendered by “ ‘ka:bila 
t'luma.”” 


“ Bullock” is usually preserved amongst the younger men and women as 
‘buluka. For some reason, however, the older Aranda form, which is still in wide use, 
is ‘be:luka. ‘‘ Horse” has never been adopted as a loan-word. In its stead the 
natives use ‘nanto, 'nantoa, a term which has been introduced from the southern 
tribes. (Nanio is the term for horse in Dieri also.) No derivation can be found 
for this word. In ordinary Pidgin English, of course, a native who is speaking to his 
white employer will use ‘9:s (the 9: is the Aranda variety of this vowel, §21). 


The universal term for “‘ rifle” or ‘‘ gun ” is ‘mukuta or 'ma:keta (from musket) ; 
“cartridges” are ‘mukuta ‘anya (i.e. ‘“ musket-fruits, musket-kernels ”) ; 
“to shoot,” “‘ to fire,” is ‘t4jirvama, the ordinary word for roasting meat in the fire 
or for burning with a fire-brand. 


“To smoke a pipe” is ‘paipa n’tyuma; n'tjuma (in'tjuma, in'djuma) is the 
native term for drinking or sucking. “‘ Handkerchief ’’ has been simplified to ay’katja ; 
this is also a native word meaning speech or language. ‘ma-:ba (i.e. mob) enjoys at 
least as much favour as the native ’tjara (many) ; it is often used practically as a 
mere plural-suffix attached to nouns: one constantly hears in’kaia ‘ma:ba (for 
in'kai’ in'tjara), i'li:a ‘ma:ba (for in’tjara), etc. used as the plurals of in’kaia 
(bandicoot spec.), i’i:a (emu) and other nouns. ‘‘ Tobacco ”’ appears in a shortened 
form as ‘ba:ka. 


Another common word is ‘7:/gwman. It has been derived from “ old woman,” 
and is used by the natives in the sense of “ woman ”’ (without reference to age) or 
(of animals). ‘‘ Old man”’ similarly has been corrupted into ‘9:nman, 
‘9:nmen ; it is applied only to elderly men (rarely to old domestic animals). ‘be:bia 
(baby) is frequently heard in place of the native ‘katjia. 
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VI. Lack of Assimilation. 


124. It is difficult, if not impossible, to give an account of the influence exercised 
upon the development of the Aranda dialects by the process of assimilation. Since 
every word stem in the present spoken dialects ends in a vowel, neither case-endings 
nor suffixes of any kind can influence a preceding consonant ; and for the same reason 
a vowel always separates the component elements of a compound word. Hence we 
fail te get in Aranda such evidence of assimilation as is afforded by the European 
languages. In English, for instance, assimilation accounts for such pronunciations 
as ‘logz instead of ‘logs (logs), cf. ‘loks (locks); or ‘hazband (husband) instead of 
'hasband, cf. ‘haus (house). 


125. On the other hand, it is interesting to note the retention of several con- 
sonant-groups which show lack of assimilation. (Cf. §63.) 
They are: 
nb : 
an'bera (past, adv.) 
‘la:nba (armpit) 
‘wa:nba (short time-beating stick) 
ng: 
Un'gwatja (S.A. place-name) 
an'gara (S.A. box-tree) 
an'gara (Unm. emu) 
nk : 
‘anka (unripe, raw) 
t'manka (long ago) 
‘nje:nka (diamond-sparrow) 
ny: 
an'ne:ra (face) 
in'nura, 'mannura (S.A. hair-string) 
‘linna (W.A. sun) 
nm : 
‘anma (soon, later, some time from now) 
‘unma (ripe) 
il'tjanma (crayfish). 
Note.—The fondness of Aranda speakers for these unassimilated consonant- 


groups is borne out by the fact that the corruption of the Pidgin English word “ old 
man ” (§123) is not, as might be expected, ‘9:lman, but '2:mman. 


VII. Nasal Twang. 


126. Aranda speakers are sometimes guilty of talking with a decided “ nasal 
twang,”’ due to laziness in not keeping the nasal passage completely shut when pro- 
ducing non-nasal sounds. The soft palate, instead of being drawn up and blocking the 
nasal passage, sags a little and allows some portion of the air-stream to escape through 
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thenose. Probably every native is guilty of this fault in some degree ; but no regular 
nasalized vowels occur. 

Nasal twang varies greatly with individual speakers. In a general way it may 
be said that elderly persons are usually far more prone to “ speak through their 
noses ” than are younger men and women or children. This fault is noticeable at its 
worst in chanting, where some of the older men pronounce their sounds so indistinctly 
and with such a decided nasal quality that it is sometimes very difficult to record 
the words at all. 

Nasal twang in spoken Aranda is, however, scarcely noticeable in the average 
native speaker, at least to a white Australian-born observer ; perhaps a trained 
European scholar would attach more prominence to it. 


VIII. Aphesis. 


127. Aphesis is a process of great linguistic importance in all Aranda dialects. 
Its importance is due to the Aranda aversion from accenting initial syllables if they 
begin with a vowel. ‘‘ Aphetic forms,” i.e. words which have lost an initial unstressed 
vowel by aphesis, are of particular importance in the W.A. dialect ; in the N.A. and 
S.A. dialects the number of such words is much smaller. 


For instances of words shortened by aphesis, see §§56, 63, 70, 74, 76, 85. 


IX. Elision. 


128. Elision is sometimes, but by no means consistently, employed in spoken 


Aranda. The final vowel of a word may be omitted when the following word begins 
with a vowel. Elision is denoted by ’. 


E.g., ‘a:tu’ Un'matjera (the Unmatijera ; lit. “ the Unmatjera men ’’) 
'Ka:put? Ur'bula [Black Head, a N.A. place-name; from ‘ka:puta 
(head) +ur’bula (black) ]. 


On rare occasions it is the initial vowel of the succeeding word which is elided. 
E.g., in'ninjala ’'‘taka [the beard covered (his face)]. 


Hiatus is, however, at least as frequent as elision in ordinary conversation. 


In the chants elision is carried out with great consistency, and hiatus is extremely 
rare. 


E.g., ‘na:man'ti:ana i'linkipin'kama appears as 
ma'na:manti'a: || na'le:nkopin’ke: 
An instance of hiatus may be found in the line 
‘no:maar'kwe: || r’ka:rlano'pai (for ‘urkur’kala 'nopa'nama). 


X. Accentuation. 


129. The principal stress (’) in every spoken Aranda word falls either on its first 
or on its second syllable. 
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130. Words of one syllable. 

Words of one syllable exist only as interjections, e.g. ‘ou, ‘aw (exclamations of 
surprise, cf. English “oh!’’), or as the imperative forms of disyllabic verbs, e.g. 
‘lai! ‘lau! (‘ go!” from ‘lama). 


131. Words of two syllables. 
Words of two syllables are always stressed on the first syllable. 
E.g., ‘gura (bandicoot) 
‘tlba (ear). 

Note.—({i) The interjections wo’tai (S.A. exclamation of surprise) and ja’kai 
(exclamation of surprise, pain, grief, etc.) are usually stressed on their second syllable. 
Occasionally ‘jake! is heard, as an interjection denoting mild surprise or regret, 
instead of ja’kat ! 

(ii) For the purpose of accentuation final -oa, wa are regarded as one syllable 
(except 7’to:a, wild turkey ; ‘ro:a, flood). 

E.g., ‘a:tua (man) 
‘a:roa (rock wallaby) 
al'tja:toa (N.A. grass-seed sp.). 
132. Words of three syllables. 
If a trisyllabic word begins with a consonant, the stress falls on the first syllable. 


E.g., 'rinbinba (beak, lips) 
"ka:puta (head) 
‘tarama (to laugh). 
133. If a trisyllabic word begins with a vowel, the stress falls on the second 
syllable. 
E.g., an'kata (Jew lizard) 
t'ba:tja (milk) 
t'nana (arm). 
134. If a trisyllabic word has arisen from the fusion of a case-ending or suffix 
with the disyllabic word which it qualified, the stress remains on the original syllable. 
E.g., ‘i:naya (from the tree; i.e. t:na+-aya) 
‘ilbala (with the ear(s) ; i.e. ‘tlba+--la). 
Note.—The suffix -la, when it indicates the presence of a relative or adverbial 
clause, frequently causes originally disyllabic words to be accented on the second 
syllable. Thus ‘apma in’tjika means “the snake climbed up”; in‘tata a’pma:la 


in'tjtka means “ the mountain-pass where (indicated by -/a) the snake climbed up.” 
Similarly ‘ata 'raka means “I saw”; ‘a:roa a'ta:la 'raka means “ the rock-wallaby 


which (indicated by -la) I saw.”’ In both cases the suffix -la has caused the accent 
to be moved forward. 


135. For some strange reason white people will insist on ignoring the Aranda 
system of accentuation when pronouncing or adopting native place-names. White 
people almost’ invariably stress the second syllable, regardless whether the first 
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syllable begins with a vowel or a consonant. It is, however, very important to 
differentiate carefully between such place-names as 
'Tjo:ritja (Alice Springs) 
‘ Ja:palba (Glen Helen Gorge) 
‘La:nkara (waterhole east of Ryan’s Well) 
‘Tnjiramba (Painter’s Springs) 
and 
U'lamba (mountain west of Mt. Hay) 
In'go:dna (mountain near Horseshoe Bend) 
A'ro:ina (waterhole on the Upper Finke, near ‘ Rama) 
‘U'le:ta (creek west of Painter’s Springs). 
136. Words of four syllables. 
If a word of four syllables begins with a consonant, the main stress falls on the 
first syllable. Usually there is a weak secondary stress on the third syllable. 
E.g., ‘kutu'nula (ceremonial assistant) 
‘raian'kama (to utter the raiankintja call) 
‘Wora'tara (N.A. place-name: Hamilton Downs). 


Note.—Pmo'ko:puta (W.A. place-name) is only an apparent exception. It 
was originally a word of five syllables, viz. ‘apma'ko:puta, from ‘apma (snake)+ 
‘ko:puta (S.A. head). The form Pmo’ko:puta is due to aphesis of the originally 
strongly-stressed initial syllable. 


137. If a word of four syllables begins with a vowel, the stress falls on the second 
syllable. 
E.g., e’ru:lana (sandhill shrub, spec.) 
I'lba:lintja (N.A. place-name) 
a'ralkama (to yawn). 
Note, however, ‘ava’gutja (woman), in which the main stress always falls on the 
first syllable. 


138. If a word of four syllables is really a compound or derivative word, whose 
first element is a disyllabic word beginning with an accented vowel, the main stress 
often remains on this vowel, and a weak secondary stress is placed on the third 
syllable. 

E.g., ‘ilbi'tanja (W.A. rabbit); i.e. ‘ilba (ear)++t’tanja (S.A. long) 
‘alkna'una (into the eye); i.e. ‘alkyna (eye)+-una (into) 
‘ilba'gata (with ears, possessing ears); i.e. ‘ilba (ear)+‘gata (with, 
possessing). 

Note.—Frequently, however, the main stress is moved forward in compound or 
derivative words even if the first element originally had an initial accented vowel. 
The main stress then falls on the second syllable and the weak secondary stress 
disappears. Thus one frequently hears il’ba:gata (with ears ; cf. ‘ilba, ear), il'tja:gata 
(possessing hands; cf. ‘iltja, hand), iy’ka:gata (possessing feet; cf. ‘inka, feet), 
al'kna:gata (possessing eyes; cf. ‘alkyna, eye). 
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139. Words of five syllables. 

(a) If a word of five syllables begins with a consonant, the main stress falls on 
the first syllable, and a weak secondary stress is usually placed on the third syllable 
or on the fourth. 

In words where the last two syllables are due to reduplication of the second 
and third syllables, the secondary stress falls on the fourth syllable. 


E.g., ‘to:tura'‘tura (W.A. marsupial mole) 
‘Ro:wana'wana (S.A. place-name) 
‘di:tyira'tyiva (Willy Wagtail) 

‘va:tara'tara (N.A. giving the raiankintja call) 
"Ro:ulbma'ulbma (W.A. place-name). 


(6) In all other cases—unless the word is a compound word—the position of the 
secondary stress is determined by customary usage. If it is a compound word, each 
of the component parts keeps its original stress. 

E.g., N’dapakil'jara (S.A. place-name) 
‘lelan'tinama (S.A. to walk along) 
'ke:mbala'nana (snake, spec. ; literally dweller among the kemba 
flowers’’); from ‘ke:mbala (in the kemba flowers) +-’n@na (dweller) 
‘La:li'tna:rama (N.A. place-name, “‘ There they (dual) are standing ’’) ; 
from ‘la:la (there) +1’tna:rama (they are standing). 


140. If a word of five syllables begins with a vowel, the main stress normally 
falls on the second syllable, and a weak secondary stress is placed on the fourth 
syllable. 

E.g., U'lambu'lamba (water-fowl, spec.) 
U'tnanda'wara (S.A. place-name). 


141. Words of more than five syllables. 


Words of more than five syllables are invariably either derivative words or 
compound words. 
If they are derivative words, they obey certain conventions of accentuation. 
If they are compound words, each component element tends to keep its original stress. 
Customary usage is the deciding factor in all cases, and it is inexpedient to lay 
down any definite rules of accentuation for long derivative or compound words. The 
one safe rule which may be stated is that all words beginning with a consonant have 
the main stress on the first syllable; all words beginning with a vowel have the 
main stress on either the first or second syllable, usually on the second. 
Some examples of words of more than five syllables are : 
‘tulba-'tutja'lama (to strike continually ; a reduplicated frequentative verb) ; 
from ‘tuma (to strike) 
un’ gwalt;’-un'gwaltji'lama (to cut up into a great number of small pieces) ; from 
un'gwaltja (piece, fragment) +7'lama (to make, to do; cf. Latin facto) 
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il'kaia-'wankana-'wankana (‘‘ cheek-sweller,” i.e. a person whose cheeks are 
often swollen); from (cheek)+’wankana-'wankana (frequentative 
noun from ‘waynkama, to swell) 

‘antjua'ka:tana'rinja (N.A. proper name, ‘‘ the man from a low nest’); from 
‘antjyua (nest)+'ka:tana (low)+-’rinja (suffix=‘ belonging to,” coming 
from”). The man in this case belonged to the gura (bandicoot) totem ; 
and gura bandicoots live in nests built amongst the mulga-grass 

A'rani'topa'tuna'tuna (‘‘ euro-back-beater,”’ the huge reddish-brown grass- 
hopper of Central Australia); from a'rana (euro)++1’topa (back) +’tuna- 

‘tuna (beater; from ‘tuma, to beat). 


T. G. H. STREHLOWw. 
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REVIEWS 


The Timeless Land. By Eleanor Dark. Pp. xi+499. London, 1941. Price in 
Australia, 10/6. 


‘“‘ This book has borrowed so much from history that it seems advisable to remind 
readers that it is fiction.”” These are the first words of the preface of this remarkable 
publication. But it isa question whether The Timeless Land can strictly be regarded 
as in any sense a work of fiction. What is the difference between history and fiction ? 
History 1s supposed to be the record of the facts of past human happenings : fiction 
is the artistic treatment of imagined events. Of course, history is never the mere 
record of facts that some would have us believe it to be. There is no such thing as 
the record of facts as facts. Anyone who believes that facts speak for themselves 
is sadly deceived. Facts never speak for themselves, and certainly no historian has 
ever thought so. All facts have to be interpreted, and it is hardly necessary to 
point out at this late date that historians have done their fair share of interpreting 
the facts of history as they felt or imagined that they should be interpreted. In 
this way a good deal of fiction has come to be foisted upon an unsuspecting world as 
history. Mrs. Dark, in The Timeless Land, has produced a history of the first settle- 
ment of Sydney which claims to be little more than a work of fiction. It is, however, 
my considered opinion that this work of fiction ‘‘ which aims to give a picture of the 
first settlement of Sydney which is always true in broad outline, and often in detail,” 
will give the reader a far truer and fuller understanding of the settlement than most 
purely historical works could ever do. What is more, no work on Australia has ever 
been published which gives a better and more sympathetic account of the aboriginal 
Australian’s mind than Mrs. Dark’s. It is particularly for this reason that her book 
is noticed in the pages of Oceania. 

Mrs. Dark’s study of Australian ethnology has been utilized to admirable effect 
and purpose. This reviewer has never read an account of the functioning of the 
mind of the Australian Aborigine as sensitively drawn as that of Mrs. Dark. Her 
sympathy for the native, and her insight into the workings of his mind have succeeded 
in creating a living picture of him as a human being such as no ethnologist could 
fail to recognize, approve, and admire. This sympathy and insight Mrs. Dark 
extends to all her characters, from Governor Phillip to the lowliest convict. The 
Timeless Land judged by any standard is a considerable achievement, and it will, 
I believe, assume a place in the history of Australian literature as the first work of 
its kind to give a really sound and humane picture of the Aborigine. Of the latter 
Mrs. Dark writes in her preface, “‘ The race is nearly gone, and with it will go some- 
thing which the ‘ civilized ’ world has scorned too easily. I do not want to be taken 
for a ‘ back-to-nature’ advocate, nor for one who, in these disillusioned times, 
regards our own civilization as inevitably doomed ; but I do believe that we, nine- 
tenths of whose ‘ progress’ has been a mere elaboration and improvement of the 
technique, as opposed to the art, of living, might have learned much from a people 
who, whatever they may have lacked in technique, had developed that art to a very 
high degree. ‘ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’"—to us a wistful phrase, 
describing a far-away goal—sums up what was, to them, a taken-for-granted condition 
of their existence.” 

I have never known of anyone who really knew the Aborigine well to think 
otherwise. 
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Mrs. Dark’s book is a delight to read, and full of wisdom and profound and 
sensitive insights. In America it has already won an audience for itself : in Australia 
it cannot fail to do so. 

M. F. AsHLEY MontTacu. 


Becoming a Kwoma. By John W. M. Whiting. Yale University Press (also Oxford 
University Press). Pp. xx+226. Price in America, two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Dr. Whiting’s book is divided into two parts ; the first gives a condensed account 
of the culture of the Kwoma, a people living 250 miles from the mouth of the Sepik 
River ; and the second presents a theory of the process of socialization. 

In the descriptive portion of the work the biographical method is followed, 
and the ever-widening horizons of the growing girl and boy clearly indicated. The 
culture falls into line with others of the same region, though the variation of emphases 
is striking. Thus, to take one example, the Kwoma, the Arapesh and the Wogeo 
all have a belief regarding “‘ good ”’ and “‘ bad ”’ blood, but each fits it into a different 
social setting. Again, although the three peoples carry out much the same sort of 
initiation ceremonies, their interpretations are totally dissimilar. 

The account of the court of inquiry which is held when trespass has occurred or 
sorcery is suspected is of the greatest value, for councils of this kind have been 
reported from the western Pacific only on the rarest occasions. Of special interest, 
too, is the formal severing of the ties of blood relationship when kinsfolk have 
quarrelled. Many societies permit the creation of fictitious kinship bonds by means 
of such customs as blood-brotherhood, but the Kwoma are exceptional in allowing 
them to be restricted. 

The general reader, however, will be more concerned with the section in which 
Dr. Whiting discusses education. Using Kwoma data, he analyses in detail the 
manner in which culture is transmitted. Teachers, he suggests, must provide their 
pupils with motivation, guidance, and rewards. For motivation they have at their 
disposal punishment, scolding, threats, warning, and incitement; for guidance 
leading, instruction, and demonstration ; and for rewards gifts, help, and praise. 

When transmitting customs which have the support of natural and social 
laws, the teachers can rely on the environment for the validation of their efforts ; 
but the situation is very different when information about the supernatural world is 
handed on. Yet, since the child has not learnt to distinguish between the rational 
and the irrational, the warnings of the elders are of equal weight in the new field. 
Knowing that if he disregards the caution against eating unwholesome food he will 
be ill, he imagines that the admonition regarding the consumption of food believed to 
have been bewitched is equally reliable. Linguistic usages often assist the illusion— 
the Kwoma use the same word for putrid food and for bewitched food—and chance 
may also be of importance. On the other hand, as Dr. Whiting recognizes, super- 
natural beliefs which are inconvenient can always be cast aside when sufficient 
inducement is offered. : 

The only criticism which one can make of this stimulating discussion is the 
failure to estimate the relative significance for the Kwoma of the different techniques. 
The same general principles probably apply everywhere, but there can be little doubt 
that in education some societies stress rewards and others punishments. 


H. Ian HoGBIN. 


A limited number of copies of Oceania Monograph No. 2—Studies in Australian 
Totemism, by Professor A. P. Elkin—is now available, price five shillings. 
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